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By W. D. MAHON AND L. D. BLAND 


Germany 


E SAILED from New York on the 

16th day of June, 1914, reaching 
Hamburg, Germany, June 23. We 

spent two days in Hamburg investigating 
the local conditions and from there went to 
Berlin, where we took up the work of inves- 
tigating the general conditions of the street 
railway workers of Germany. The head- 
quarters of the trade union movement of 
Germany are located in Berlin. On arriving 
in this city we first visited the office of Mr. 
Herman Jochade, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Transportation Workers, and through 
him we were introduced to Mr. Baumeister, 
Secretary of the German trade union move- 
ment, who cordially received us and pledged 
us all possible assistance in our work. He 


tendered us the service of one of his clerks 
to act as an interpreter. We were then intro- 
duced to the officers of the Transportation 
Workers of Germany. This is the organiza- 
tion to which the street railway workers or, 
as they are called in Germany, tramway 
workers, belong. 

We found at the headquarters of the 
Transportation Workers a full record of the 
conditions of the German street railway 
workers, both as to hours, wages, and gen- 
eral working conditions. Through Mr. H. 
Rathmann, the tramway representative of 
the Transportation Workers, we were placed 
in touch with the conditions of the occupa- 
tion in their entirety throughout Germany. 
Mr. Rathmann, who has been specially en- 
gaged in directing this work for a number of 
years, was thoroughly familiar with the 
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entire situation, and able from his reports 
to give us any data or information we desired 
as to the conditions of the tramway men. 
We spent some five days in the office of the 
International Transportation Workers, go- 
ing over the records, interviewing the differ- 
ent representatives and getting full infor- 
mation as to the -onditions of our fellow- 
workers in that country. 

The history of the street railway business 
of Germany is similar to that of the United 
States in many ways. The first tramways of 
Germany were established in 1865. From 
that period up to 1870 there were but three 
systems in operation in Germany. From 
1870 up to 1890, there was an increase of 
forty-six more concerns. After that period 
began the electrification of tramways and 
the increase has been much greater. Up to 
the present time there have been some 272 
concerns established and put into operation. 
The records, however, show that some sixty- 
three of these concerns are now termed 
branches and are consolidated with the 
larger tramway companies, which leaves 
about 209 tramway concerns throughout 
Germany. 

As to the ownership and operation of these 
concerns the records gathered by the Trans- 
portation Workers show that 134 of them 
are in the hands of private companies and 
concerns, while the other seventy-five sys- 
tems are owned and operated by local ad- 
ministrative bodies, district or municipal 
councils. In some cases there is joint owner- 
ship by the municipalities and private par- 
ties and we were informed that there is a 
tendency to place the operation of these 
jointly-owned properties in the hands of 
private parties in order to avoid and to evade 
the responsibility of operation and of dealing 
with the labor question. 


Organization 


The work of organizing the tramway men 
of Germany has been a difficult and uphill 
task, and reminds us of our history in the 
United States. Mr. Rathmann in dealing 
with that question in his report to the Trans- 
portation Workers has the following to say: 


“Nothing is more difficult than the beginning. 
This is at least true with regard to the organizing 
work among the tramway workers in Germany. But 
not only was the start difficult. The whole work 
has been laborious up to the present. Enemies and 
adversaries of the organization were, and are still 


to be found not only among our own fellow workers, 
but also among the employers and among the 
capitalists, who have an influence upon government, 
There are probably very few industrial branches in 
which the capitalists are so closely connected, both 
financially and otherwise, with the representatives 
or officials of government as they are in our calling. 
The employers are using every conceivable means to 
get the tramway servants away from the organiza- 
tion. The most extreme measures—and these have 
up to the present proved the most effective in the 
interest of the employers—have, so far, always been 
the propaganda and the promotion of thef class 
spirit among the servants. As soon as this spirit is 
awakened, the organization finds among the tram- 
way employes enemies just as bad and just as obsti- 
nate as the employers themselves could possibly be. 
These fellow workers put up with anything-——brutal 
insults from their superiors, humiliations in the 
presence of passengers, absolutely insufficient wages 
and excessive hours. -They see their children stary- 
ing and their wives sitting over home-work almost 
day and night; but their class spirit does not allow 
them to go the only way which would lead to some 
less insufferable existence; the way of the modern 
organization, the free trade union.’’§g 


Organizing the street railway workers of 
Germany has proceeded with great difficulty 
and under trying circumstances. It is 
claimed by some that the tramway employes 
have no legal right to organize. By others it 
is contended they come under certain laws 
which would give them the right, but Mr. 
Rathmann upon this subject says: 


“A legally guaranteed right to combine does not 
exist in Germany for tramway men. They are quite 
free. As long as the trams were run by horse power, 
the systems were under the trade regulations and 
the right to combine was secured for the employes 


by these laws. But when in the middle of the . 


nineties of the last century, electric power was intro- 
duced, the tram systems were placed under ‘light 
railway’ laws and these did not say a single word 
about the legal position of the employe. 

“In respect to this the employers now try to cast 
doubt on the right to combine by means of agree 
ments, decrees, threats, and by means of terrorism 
and such means. This often leads to bitter struggle.” 


But it is contended that inasmuch as the 
laws do not forbid, the Transportation 
Workers have a right to organize, and they 
have steadily prosecuted the work of organ- 
ization since 1906. Their efforts have been 
crowned with considerable success in the 
way of improvements for the workers and 
Mr. Rathmann, in his reports, declares that: 

“There has been no improvement from any other 


source brought to the tramway workers but that has 
been done through their union.” 


There have been all kinds of opposition 
raised and all kinds of beneficial and fake 
organizations started to offset the work of 
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the bona fide union. Upon this subject, Mr. 
Rathmann in one of his reports says: 
“Welfare institutions have been developed among 
the tramway workers. Old-age, sickness and acci- 
dent insurance are compulsory by law. This is not 
the case with regard to the pension. As far as the 
state municipal concerns come into the question, 
they have in the majority of cases established 
benefit funds without payment of contributions.” 


Among the private company concerns the 
employes are required to pay the dues in 
these concerns and levies from 4 per cent to 
6 per cent are made for that purpose. 

In opposition to the bona fide union, all 
kinds of unions have been set up, such as 
religious and company concerns; then still 
other unions divided the men, placing the 
motormen in one union and the conductors 
in another, and it seems from the reports 
that it is hard for the organization to hold 
its membership under the existing conditions. 
Upon that subject Mr. Rathmann in one of 
his reports says: 

“A sudden rush to join the organization as soon as 
it is worth while, that is, to secure an increase in 
wage, and quite as sudden a rush to leave it as soon 
as the movement is over, seems to be a peculiarity 
of the tramway men, which in spite of all educative 
efforts of our union we have not been able to extermi- 
nate up to the present. Naturally the men injure 
themselves most by these tactics, since after every 
movement the vindictiveness of the employers comes 
into play, and thousands of men are afterwards 
turned into the street without their comrades or the 
organizations being able to interfere.” 


A sample of the negative organizations 
Mr. Rathmann mentions in his report is the 
Private Railwaymen’s Union, “under the 
patronage of the representative of the Prus- 
sian Parliament.’’ There are about 1,000 
tramway men in this organization, he states, 
“whose members are oppressed by officials 
in the executive and whose whole purpose is 
to produce patriotic slaves.” 

Though the union has during the past 
three years fought on behalf of no less than 
36,631 employes for an increase of wages, a 
shortening of the day’s work and increasing 
the number of holidays, the records for 1912 
show that among all these members there 
were but 8,528 in good standing in the organ- 
ization. There can be no question but that 
the only movement that has been of any 
benefit to the tramway workers of Germany 
has been the efforts of the union and the 
work done by the trade unions of Germany 
in their behalf. 

The strikes of German tramway employes 
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have been of short duration, the longest 
on record being three weeks. This occurred 
at Konigsberg in 1912, and was bitterly con- 
tested by the employers. So successful have 
those movements been to the union tram- 
way workers of Germany that the employing 
concerns began a campaign for special 
legislation to prevent the tramway workers 
from entering into movements of this kind. 

We are submitting herewith a copy of a 
settlement that was made with one of the 
concerns after a strike: 


Strike. Settlement 


Between the Social Democrat Members of the 
City Council and the Tramway Authorities. 

1. The employes of the Bremen Tramways now 
on strike to be re-engaged by the management of 
the Bremen Tramways under the old conditions 
except in so far as it is otherwise provided for in the 
following: 

2. No disciplinary measures to be taken against 
the men who are now on strike either at present or 
in future, against present or future employes for 
joining or being members of the German Transport 
Workers or any other union. 

3. The employes to choose from among their own 
number a committee of seven or nine employes, who 
can present requests to the management and discuss 
resulting differences of opinion. 

When an employe is discharged the management 
is to communicate with the committee giving the 
reason for the discharge. 

4. Wages to be increased immediately as follows: 

For the first and second years of service to 100 
marks per month. 

For the third to fifth years of service to 105 marks 
per month. 

For the sixth to eighth years of service to 110 
marks per month. 

For the ninth to eleventh years of service to 115 
marks per month. 

For the twelfth to fourteenth years of service to 
120 marks per month. 

For the fifteenth to nineteenth years of service to 
125 marks per month. 

For the twentieth to twenty-third years of service 
to 130 marks per month. 

Drivers receive 10 marks more. When men are 
employed in case of necessity on their “off duty” 
days, they are to receive the usual porportion of the 
monthly wage. On Sundays and holidays they are 
to receive 5 marks. 

5. Daily worktime for drivers to be shortened by 
a half hour from the Ist of June, 1911 

6. The relations of the tramways management to 
their employes are to be subject to paragraph 616 
of the Civil Code. 

7. The management is not to use pressure on their 
employes to make them contribute to a registered 
insurance fund and not to make employment con- 
ditional upon this. Fines are to be placed in a fund 
which is to be exclusively devoted to paying benefits 

8. The employes undertake to resume work on the 
Horner Line on the 26th instant, on the other lines 
as soon as practically possible, according to the 
orders of the management. Those employes who, 
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according to the preceding agreement would at 
present only receive an increase of 5 marks a month, 
to receive immediately an increase of 10 marks until 
the time at which this increase comes into force 
according to the preceding agreement. 

9. Reserve conductors to receive 3.50 marks a day. 

10. Depot workers to receive the same wage as 
conductors. 

In 1911 in connection with a strike of our 
colleagues in Strassburg in Alsace, the follow- 
ing agreement was drawn up: 

(A) For all employes and workers: New shop com- 
mittees to be elected to replace the previous ones. 
The agenda of the meeting of the committee to be 
made known in good time to the representatives of 
the organizations in question are to be allowed to 
take part in the negotiations and have advisory 
powers. The trade union officials of the Metal 
Workers’ Union are competent to represent the 
workshop hands and other artisans and the officials 
of the Transport Workers’ Union to represent all 
other workers. 

(B) For workshop hands: The places rendered 
vacant by the strike are to be filled by strikers in so 
far as these seek re-engagements and the re-engage- 
ment must be carried out through the municipal 
labor bureau. If places become vacant later owing 
to men having received notice, or for any other 
reason, then tramwaymen shall be employed first. 
An increase amounting to 3.5 per cent of the wage 
to be made at once, with the stipulation that the 
increase be at least 2 pfg. (44d) per hour. For Sun- 
day work, which is not in accordance with the 
arranged plan of work, an extra wage amounting to 
50 per cent to be paid. Rules for other questions— 
night duty, holidays, etc.—to be settled in a special 
agreement which will be drawn up with the co- 
operation of the new shop committee. 

(C) For the men engaged in running the cars: 

The following scale of wages was agreed to: 
First year, daily wage 3.40 marks; second year, 
daily wage 3.50 marks; from the third year on, per- 
manent employment, the following monthly wages: 
Third year, 108 marks; fourth year, 111.50 marks; 
fifth year, 114.50 marks; sixth year, 117.50 marks; 
seventh year, 120.00 marks; eighth year, 122.50 
marks; ninth year, 125.00 marks; then each year an 
increase of 2.50 marks monthly until the twenty- 
third year in which the wage is to be 160 marks. 

The driver from the time of being permanently 
employed to receive a further bonus of 5 marks a 
month, that is, in the third year, they are to receive 
113 marks and so on until in the twenty-third year 
they are to receive 165. 

2. Work time to remain unchanged. 

3. The permanent way men to receive an increase 
amounting to 2 per cent of the previous wage, with 
the stipulation that for a fully qualified worker at 
least 3.40 marks must be paid; old or unqualified 
men may be paid less. 

(D) 1. All the above-mentioned wage increases to 
come into force at once. 

The day when work is resumed to be reckoned as 
a full working day. 

2. There is to be no adverse changes of existing 
conditions for any grades of employes or workers. 

3. Disciplinary measures and persecution are not 
to be practiced against those who have been on 
strike or those engaged in the meantime. 





Working Conditions 


The organized workers of Germany have 
no general labor contracts as we have in the 
United States. All contracts are made by 
the individual worker with his employer. He 
makes a contract to cover his probation 
period, then after he is accepted as a regular 
man he makes another contract. Except as 
the organization has been successful in 
modifying them the contracts are severe in 
their demands, restrictions, and penalties. 
Samples of the probation and regular em- 
ployment contracts follow: 


Probation Contract 


Drawn up at Halle-on-Seele——— 19 — at the 
offices of the Halle General Electric Metropolitan 
Railway Company. 

In reply to the invitation resulting from my appli- 
cation, the undersigned having been hitherto a—— 
born on at in the county of ———~ 
married ————father of ———— children. At present 
living at Affirming that he has never been 
convicted and holding in the military service the 
rank of — presents himself today and declares: 

1. Inasmuch as I have been engaged today to serve 
on the Halle-General Electric Metropolitan Railway 
as ———— I undertake to be faithful and obedient in 
this position, and to carry out all the duties re- 
quired of me conscientiously and to the best of 
my knowledge. I promise faithfully to observe the 
Police Regulations relating to the Tramway 
Service issued on the 2d of June, 1899, and the 
Service Regulations issued in 1901 for drivers of 
electric motor wagons. I must inform myself of the 
contents of these regulations as well as of any sup- 
plementary regulations. 

2. During the time of my employ the company 
has the right to dismiss me whenever any cause is to 
be found in the manner in which I carry out my 
duties, while I may leave only on the Monday 
following an eight days’ notice. 

2a. Except in the case mentioned in par. 2, the 
H. G. E. M. Co. holds itself bound to give eiglit 
days’ notice. 

3. For the carrying out of my duties I am to receive 
a daily wage of 2-6 per day plus 3 per cent of the 
fares received and to have the use of a suit of clothes, 
to be worn when I am on duty, which however re- 
mains the property of the company. 

4. I am entitled to a daily wage and to a suit of 
clothes from the day which is appointed by the com- 
pany. I am not entitled to claim any compensation 
for the time taken up in notification and in learning 
my duties. 

5. Without having to suffer a deduction of wages 
I hope to get two full days free each month—these 
days to be decided by the management. 

My remaining away from work on any other days 
except holidays, unless illness is the cause, not only 
entitles the company to deduct the wages for this 
period but also to dismiss me immediately. 

I emphatically declare that if I leave my work or 
stop working without having given the regular 
notice my guarantee is immediately forfeited to the 
company. 
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F 6. I undertake to contribute to the Sickness Fund 
and to pay the contribution to the fund as fixed by 
statute. 

7. The fares paid by passengers and entrusted to 
me are the property of the company, so that I am 
under obligation to hand them over faithfully and 
correctly. I am also instructed that by intentionally 
taking any one on the car who is not entitled to a 
journey without taking his fare I dispose of the 
profits, to which the company is entitled, to their 
disadvantage, and am liable under par. 226, No. 2 
of the Penal Code, to be punished for dishonesty. 

8. I hereby clearly recognize that my duties de- 
mand the punctual fulfilment of - discipline 
regulations for employes on the H. G. E. M. Railway 
Co., which have been or will be issued, the contents 
of which in so far as they have been issued I am 
acquainted with. Every case of contravention of 
these regulations will be regarded as a breach of the 
contract inasmuch as it will be regarded as a failure 
to carry out the contract. 

I hereby undertake to pay the forfeit of 1/- to 10/- 
for every case of contravention of the existing orders 
or any that will be issued later and hereby empower 
the management to fix the amount of the forfeit, 
to deduct it for me from my wages, and place it in the 
benefit fund. I also explicitly renounce all legal 
action concerning the matter. I hereby subject 
myself in case of a contravention of the service 
regulations to the punishment inflicted by the man- 
agement. 

9. 1am under obligation: 

(a) To faithfully deliver up any articles left be- 
hind in the cars or which come into my possession 
in other way. 

(b) To make good all damage and to bear the cost 
of repairs on the Halle G. E. M. Railway, which 
during my work or during the time when I am 
learning my duties may be attributed directly or 
indirectly to me. I therefore deposit a guarantee 
sum of 170 marks which is to be deducted from my 
wages at the rate of 10 marks a month. 

This guarantee shall be forfeited, in addition to 
the case mentioned in par. 5 according to this 
agreement in case of dishonesty proved against me, 
heedless of the amount involved. In no case am I 
entitled to demand the withdrawal of the guarantee 
while an examination or inquiry is in progress no 
matter how long it may last, or before the expira- 
tion of three months after the termination of my 
service. 

10. Finally I recognize that the following are re- 
quired of me: 

(a) Unconditional obedience to all superiors. 
Politeness towards all company officials. 

(6) Respectful, quiet, and obliging conduct 
towards passengers. 

(c) Avoidance of quarrels and disputes with 
fellow employes of all grades. 

(d) Complete sobriety is emphatically demanded. 
Any contravention of this, especially in case of 
drunkenness, is threatened with dismissal. 

(e) Other duties which are usually done by 





to be undertaken without entitling me to any 
special compensation, and that before I become a 
conductor, I must learn the duties of a driver as 
provided for in par. 4, of the conditions. 

11. Should the inspecting authorities for any 
reason desire to discharge me from the Halle Metro- 
politan Railway (par. 62, II of the Construction 
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and Working Regulations for Tramways with Me- 
chanical Power, June 26, 1906) I am not entitled 
by this agreement to object to it, and may be dis- 
missed immediately without the management being 
compelled to pay me more wages than for the time 
I have been employed. 

12. I undertake to carry small change to the value 
of 30 marks in the pouch which is supplied to me. 

13. I hereby recognize that I may not engage in 
any other supplementary employment without the 
approval of the Halle E. M. Railway Company. 


Regular Employment Contract 


Agreement for conductors and drivers 
(motormen). Second Agreement (after hav- 
ing served for some time as extra hand). 


BERLIN, , 19—. 

I hereby declare that I am prepared to accept 
employment as (conductor-motorman) under the 
Greater Berlin Tramway Company, and during the 
time I am in their employment I will submit to the 
following regulations : 

1. I submit in all points to the existing ‘‘General 
Regulations,” for conductors and motormen. I am 
well acquainted with these regulations and a copy of 
them has been handed to me. ‘“The General Regula- 
tions” form part of the conditions agreed upon 
between the company and myself. 

2. The greater Berlin Tramway Company on the 
one side and I on the other side may give notice to 
terminate the agreement. Notice must be given 
before the 15th of the month, and employment 
ceases at the end of the month. Work may, however, 
be stopped at any time, without notice, when there 
is serious reason for doing so. In accordance with 
par. 62 of the Construction and Service Regulations 
the Railway Inspection Board—Royal State Rail- 
ways’ Management—may demand the dismissal of 
an employe, when in the opinion of the Board he is 
not able and trustworthy from the point of view of 
technical knowledge. 

3. The uniform which is loaned to me and which 
remains the property of the Greater Berlin Tram- 
way Company must be returned within forty-eight 
hours to the Stores Department in the event of my 
leaving the company or transferring to some other 
position for which uniform is not provided. The 
uniform must be returned in good order; that is, 
brushed and cleaned. 

I undertake to give up the uniform immediately 
if I am ordered to leave the service or to take over 
some other work. 

4. I agree that the Sick Benefit paid by the com- 
pany be paid on the day appointed for the payment 
of wages and at the same time as the wages. 
This regulation secures to the company the right 
to pay the Sick Benefit on the days appointed for 
the payment of wages. I further agree that if on 
account of inability to perform the work required by 
me———— when this inability is the result of an 
accident and is recognized by me, I receive an acci- 
dent allowance, my wages shall be reduced by the 
amount of this allowance. 

I agree to join the Old Age Pension Fund of the 
Greater Berlin Tramways Company and to pay the 
contributions as laid down in the rules. 

5. The bond for 100 marks which I have deposited 
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is to cover any damage caused by me during the 
carrying out of my duty and especially to secure 
the return of uniform, tools, or apparatus, tickets, 
and other property of the company in good order. 
My bond is to cover any and every offense and 
irregularity, even when I act as conductor, al- 
though employed regularly as an extra driver. There 
can be no claim for the return of the bond within 
three months after leaving the employ of the com- 
pany even though the bond is intact. 

If the bond is not intact, on account of any irregu- 
larity of which I am guilty, I am not entitled to 
recover my bond until after two years from the 
termination of my engagement. 

6. I am not to engage in any supplementary em- 
ployment during my free days or during my free 
time without the consent of the management. 

7. I agree to work overtime when circumstances 
demand it, or to take over other work in connection 
with the system. 

I also agree to work, when required by my 
superiors, on any other tramway system under the 
joint control of the Greater Berlin Tramway Com- 
pany. 

In case of notice to terminate work I may be 
given some other form of work during the period 
between the giving of notice and the expiration of 
my engagement. 

8. If I fail to observe the Service Regulations or if 
I do not properly perform my duties I am liable toa 
fine not exceeding 5 marks. The amount of the fine 
is to be fixed by the Greater Berlin Tramway Com- 
pany, or by any authorized official of the company, 
and is deducted from my wages on the next payday 
My agreement is not affected by this. Money paid 
in the form of fines is to be handed over to the com- 
pany’s Sick Fund. 

9. I am entitled to receive wages only on those 
days on which I fulfill my duties, excluding ‘‘free’’ 
days, for which I am paid. I am also nét entitled 
to receive wages on those days, when through no 
direct fault of my own I am unable to attend to my 
duties, thus for instance when I have to attend the 
court as a witness. 

10. Unless I am given special permission to do 
otherwise I undertake to live as near as possible to 
the station to which I am appointed for duty. 

This agreement annuls the former one. 
A copy of this agreement has been handed 
to me. 

I read, approve and sign this agreement. 


The conditions of the tramway workers 
have been placed before the legislature, but 
without any results. The following speech 
delivered in the Reichstag in behaif of the 
tramway men is embodied in one of the 
reports of the organization: 


“Such agreements contain decisions relating to 
penalties for the slightest error made by men on 
duty amounting to 10/-, 20/-, and 25/-, and further 
regulations concerning ‘reimbursement of cost of 
repairs, and it has happened that employes who have 
been acquitted in the courts have been compelled 
by the company, in spite of this, to defray the cost 
of repairs out of their wages. The company also 


endeavors in this way to transfer the loss, which it 
ought to bear, to its employes. 


Again there are 
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regulations which leave to the pleasure of the com- 
pany the decisions as to the granting of wage 
bonuses. As to the giving of notice, the employes 
must give fourteen days’ notice and over against 
this the management reserves the right to dismiss 
a man at a moment’s notice, if the interests of the 
service require it, or if there is any special reason. 
Gentlemen, these are a few points taken out of the 
agreements which are in vogue today on all tram- 
ways, and now finally allow me to refer to the fact 
that the attempt has even been made to interfere 
with the private family life of the employes and to ply 
them with questions relating to the most intimate 
private affairs. In the Traffic Regulations of the 
South German Railway Company in Essen the 
following occurs relative to the question of sup- 
plementary employment. Every official who intends 
to marry must give at least three weeks’ notice of 
this before he applies at the registry office. In the 
notification he must give the Christian name and 
surname and residence of the parents together with 
their residence and position. Also all changes which 
occur in the personal relationships of the official, 
especially referring to the birth of children or the 
death of a former wife or children. Gentlemen, 
there is only one thing lacking to bring about for 
the tramwaymen in the twentieth century the con- 
ditions which existed for laborers in the middle ages. 
These specimens may be enough to show you how 
necessary it is that the whole of the agreement con- 
ditions in tramway concerns in Germany should 
be thoroughly examined and satisfactorily revised. 
Gentlemen, the thousands of employes in the tram- 
way service are no longer satisfied with fine phrases, 
with statements that ‘further consideration will be 
given,’ that ‘there shall be further discussion’— 
whatever these technical expressions of the govern- 
ment may mean. You must give a final considera- 
tion to their wishes, and they have a right to it, to 
demand that at last strong action be taken to abolish 
these shameful conditions, and to put the whole of 
labor conditions on such a basis that it can be said 
that these men too may enjoy an existence such as 
human beings are entitled to. 

“The representative of the government declared 
in the course of a speech, ‘The Railway Manage- 
ments attach great importance not only to the fact 
that this was a question for the federated states, but 
especially to the fact that tramwaymen are not re- 
garded as industrial workers.’ 

“With this, the matter was referred to the sepa- 
rate parliaments, and one can clearly see what con- 
clusion will be reached. We have not placed any 
more propositions before the parliaments of the 
federated states.” 


So it will be seen that the organized tram- 
way workers of Germany have reached the 
conclusion that their only hope for relief 
from the impositions placed upon them lies 
in their trade unions, for in every instance 
where genuine betterments have been estab- 
lished for the German tram employes they 
have been the result of trade union activity. 

A man going to work on the trams must 
practice for eight weeks to learn the business. 
This is a government regulation. For that 

















work he gets 2%4 marks a week, which would 
be about 60 cents in the money of the United 
States. He must also put up an indemnity 
in the way of a forfeiture, averaging about 
75 marks, and this stands against him, 
indemnifying the company in cases of 
breakage or any violation of the company’s 
rules and regulations, for all concerns have a 
system of fines ranging anywhere from 1 
mark to as high as 15 or 16 marks, which men 
are fined for the violation of rules and regula- 
tions. So if a man should fail to report in 
the morning and lose his run he would be 
fined from 1 to 2 marks for such offense. 

The medical test in the tramway service 
throughout Germany is very rigid. In addi- 
tion to answering satisfactorily specific 
questions pertaining to military service, an 
applicant must undergo a thorough exami- 
nation by the officiating doctor and be pro- 
nounced physically sound. 

The company reserves the right to dis- 
charge without notice, while the employe 
who desires to quit is required to give notice 
in some instances as long as three months in 
advance Failure to comply with this regu- 
lation invariably results in forfeiture of 
bond, and, as one of our German brothers 
put it, ‘‘every strike is a breach of contract 
and if the men lose they forfeit their bond 
money.” 

An example of this is shown in the report 
on the strike of the tramway men of Saar- 
brucken, which occurred in 1911. It was 
conducted by a union not affiliated with the 
regular movement. The strike failed and 
every striker reinstated had to pay the com- 
pany 50 marks from his deposit money. The 
security was then increased 50 marks, so 
that each had to put up another 50 to make 
the deposit 100 marks. The men who re- 
fused to return to work were fined by the 
company 92.50 marks, which practically 
confiscated the amount they had on deposit. 

All concerns furnish uniforms for the men, 
but these uniforms are furnished just as a 
shovel or any other tool is furnished. They 
are not the property of the men at all. They 
are simply worn while in the service, are kept 
in repair, and when the men leave the service 
they must be turned back to the company, or 
else they must be paid for out of the indem- 
nity which the employe deposited on enter- 
ing the service. 

When we come to investigate the wages, 
hours of labor, and general working condi- 
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tions of the street railway men of Germany, 
we again are reminded of the similarity to 
the history of our street railways of the 
United States. While in our opinion no class 
of workers in Germany works as hard or as 
rapidly as the workers in the United States, 
yet we found the conditions of the street-car 
men throughout entire Germany similar to 
the conditions of the street-car men of the 
United States prior to organization some 
twenty years ago, and similar to the con- 
ditions of the street-car men of the United 
States now in unorganized cities. Their 
workday is from ten to twelve hours, spread 
over a period from fourteen to sixteen_hours 
a day. 

In Germany all classes of workers are sup- 
posed to have a Sunday or one day off a 
week, and this is advertised as being the 
condition of the street railway men. Yet 
upon investigation we found that this was 
not true, and Mr. Rathmann says in his 
report to the Transportation Workers in 
1912: 


“Up to the year 1900 scarcely any tramway con- 
cerns granted free Sundays to their employes, but 
when our union began its activity it succeeded, 
often after difficult struggles, it is true, in compelling 
the employers to give a few free Sundays in the 
year.” 


Wages 


We were able to obtain the wages paid to 
the motormen and conductors by 192 con- 
cerns, both municipal and privately owned 
companies, and on investigating the wages 
we could not see any great amount of dif- 
ference between them. Mr. Rathmahn in 
his report to the Transportation Workers 
says upon this subject: 


“If there is anything that strikes us particularly 
while looking over the returns on wages, it is cer- 
tainly the length of the wage scale in most of the 
concerns. We find wage-scales extending over 15, 
20, and 30 years of service, and even more, before 
the maximum pay is reached. If we look a little 
closer at the figures, we find that the commencement 
wages are mostly comparatively small, but that the 
maximum wages show a higher amount. The im- 
portance of this measure upon the part of the em- 
ployers is easily recognized. Higher maximum wages 
induce the servants to work for years for low wages. 
On the other hand, they represent for the employers 
a kind of a safety valve for the expenditures con- 
nected with the pay-bill. A perusal of the com- 


mencement wages confirms the above statement. In 
no town in Germany, even where they have the 
cheapest living conditions, is it possible to get along 
with a family on less than 105 marks a month, but 
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we see from the returns 87 concerns pay their motor- 
men, and 102 concerns pay their conductors, less 
than 100 marks a month. And it is even worse if 
we look a little closely at the individual concerns. 
We find that 80, 75, 70, and as low as 69 marks are 
being paid per month. What kind of an existence 
must the families of these badly paid workers eke 
out? Here, perhaps, we have a solution of the prob- 
lem why in the case of the tramway servants the 
percentage of cases of death is so much higher among 
the women than among the men, and why the 
average life of the wife is about ten years shorter 
than that of the man. A world of misery is still to 
be found in this field of labor.” 


In comparing the conditions of these 192 
cities, we find that the average wage for 
motormen for the first ten years of service 
runs from 73 marks and 50 pfennigs up to 
147 marks per month. Mr. Rathmann, in his 
estimate for the first five years of employ- 
ment, shows that there are fifty-six concerns 
that pay from 73 to 90 marks, and 124 that 
pay from 90 to 105 marks a month. To give 
you some idea of the wages paid by the 
different concerns, we are here scheduling 
a few of the concerns, giving both private 
and municipal. 

Tramways in Ditisseldorf (city operated): 

Motormen commence at 120 marks a month. A 
mark is 24 cents— $28.80 a month in our money 

Conductors commence at 105 marks a month 
$25.20 in our money 

The maximum reached by motormen after 
eighteen years of service is 180 marks a month; by 
conductors, after thirteen years of service, 150 marks 
a month. 

On the Greater Berlin Tramway (privately 
operated): 

Motormen commence at 110 marks, 70 pfennigs, 
per month, or $26.58, and reach a maximum of 161 
marks, 60 pfennigs, or $38.79 per month, after 
twenty years of service 

Conductors commence at 94 marks, 50 pfennigs, 
or $22.68 per month, and reach 140 marks after 
twenty years of service. 

Tramways in Munich (municipal): 

Motormen commence at 110 marks per month. 
They reach 230 marks after thirty-one years in serv- 
ice. Conductors commence at 90 marks per month, 
and reach 210 marks after thirty-one years in service. 

Hamburg Central Tramway (private): 

Motormen commence at 136 marks and 87 
pfennigs per month, and reach 146 marks after six 
years. 

Conductors commence at 91 marks and 25 
pfennigs per month, and reach 106 marks and 45 
pfennigs after six years in the service. 

Frankfort (municipal) : 
Motormen commence at 107 marks and 60 pfen- 
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nigs per month, and reach 198 marks and 33 pfen~ 
nigs after thirty years in the service. 

Conductors commence at 107 marks and 60 pfen- 
nigs per month, and reach 193 marks and 33 pfennigs 
after thirty years in the service. 


Cologne (municipal): 
Motormen commence at 119 marks per month, 
and reach 155 marks in eleven years. 


Conductors commence at 104 marks and reach 
140 marks in eleven years. 


And in this order runs the wage of all of 
Germany. There is always a difference in 
the wages of the motormen and the con- 
ductors. The conductors usually get about 
$3 a month less than the motormen. This 
difference they are supposed to make up in 
tips they receive from the riding public— 
this confirms the declaration of the German 
trade unionists that tips are not given to the 
employe but to the employer. 

So we repeat that the conditions surfound- 
ing the tramway workers of Germany are 
similar to those that existed among the 
street-car men of the United States some 
twenty years ago, before the efforts of the 
Amalgamated Association had revolution- 
ized labor conditions on the electric railway 
systems of our country generally. All our 
investigation showed that whatever better- 
ments were experienced by the tramway 
workers of Germany were the direct result 
of trade union effort. 

The German tram workers have suffered 
from lack of unified effort. Various agencies 
have kept them divided into opposing groups. 
Employing concerns have attacked their 
movements and governmental authority 
has been anything but favorable to them. 
Yet wherever genuine trade union effort has 
found expression among the tram employes 
of Germany as in every country their con- 
ditions of labor have been improved. 


France 


Finishing our investigation in Berlin we 
proceeded to Paris, arriving there Sunday, 
July 5. Here we had the good fortune to 
meet Mr. J. W. Sullivan, of New York 
Typographical Union, who gave us the bene- 
fit of his long and varied experience, ren- 
dered us every assistance in prosecuting our 
investigation and acted as our interpreter. 

We began our investigation at the head- 
quarters of the Tramway Employes’ Union 
in the Bourse du Travail, where we were 




















furnished information by Secretary H. 
Guinchard of the Tram Union. 

There is no municipal tram development 
in France. The transportation systems are 
owned and operated by private companies. 
In Paris there are some 24,000 men em- 
ployed on the tramway, underground and 
omnibus systems; 10,000 on the trams or 
surface railways; 5,000 on the underground, 
and 9,000 in the omnibus service. Of these 
the tramway and underground men have 
responded least to organization. The omni- 
bus employes have made the best showing 
in this respect. Those that are organized 
are affiliated to the Transportation Workers’ 
Union, each system having its local union. 

The systems of wage on the transportation 
lines of Paris differ. Some employes are paid 
by the month, some by the day, and others 
by the hour. In the train service there are 
five grades of pay. In the fifth class men 
receive 165 francs a month; fourth class, 
175 francs a month; third class, 185 francs 
a month; second class, 195 francs a month; 
and first class, 200 francs a month. A franc 
equals 20 cents of United States money. 

The entrance to these various classes is 
not fixed by time service, but depends upon 
vacancies in each, so that promotion from 
a lower to a higher class, with resultant in- 
creased pay, can come only when a vacancy 
occurs. The movement from low to high 
wage is thus dependent on men’s leaving 
the service in the higher grades. Plainly put, 
under this system men in the advanced 
grades must die or leave the service for 
other cause before the men at the bottom 
can get a wage increase. The commence- 
ment wage for tram employes in Paris equals 
$33 in United States money per month, 
and the maximum wage equals $40 per 
month. 

The workday on the Paris trams is ten 
hours and most of the runs are completed 
within twelve hours. 

The law provides that tramway men shall 
be off one day in seven. The government 
benefit laws do not include the tram em- 
ployes. Various benefit schemes are pro- 
moted by the companies to which the em- 
ployes are obliged to contribute. 

The present wage and working conditions 
on the tram systems of Paris were estab- 
lished through the efforts of the trade unions 
in 1910. In that year most of the company 
franchises expired. The unions took advan- 
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tage of the situation and demanded con- 
ditions for the employes in the new franchise 
arrangement. The agitation resulted in the 
appointment of a commission to establish 
new wage and working conditions. This 
commission was composed of representa 
tives of the employes’ unions, the companies, 
and the municipal government. The decision 
of the commission was a reduction in work 
ing hours from twelve to ten a day, and an 
average yearly wage increase to trainmen 
of 460 frances each, or $92 a year. 

So that in Paris, as elsewhere, we found 
the practical benefits to the workers com- 
ing through the power exerted by their trade 
unions. 

The workers of France generally are poorly 
organized. As a prominent trade unionist 
of Paris remarked to us, ‘“They are all good 
union men at heart, but not in their pocket- 
books.”’ The French worker has not reached 
that stage in organization development 
where he realizes the necessity of paying 
dyes. As a result the unions are without 
funds and unable to conduct a vigorous 
campaign. Movements spring up, the work- 
ers respond to the call for organization, and 
when the particular issue that aroused them 
to organized activity is disposed of by victory 
or defeat, they fall back in the same old rut 
and neglect to support their unions. For the 
French trade unionist believes that in some 
miraculous way which he can neither de- 
scribe nor explain something is going to 
happen that will unite the workers in the 
general strike, and the millenium will be 
established. 

In the headquarters of the organization 
of steam railroad employes of France, we 
found that the part of their movement in 
which they seemed most interested was the 
promotion of an orphan asylum. Illustrated 
pamphlets and literature were devoted to 
this feature which seemed to them a crown- 
ing achievement. The fact, however, that 
there were 410,000 railroad employes in 
France eligible to membership in their organ- 
ization, and only 28,000, or less than 7 per 
cent in the organization, gave us a vivid im- 
pression of the difference between the French 
and American ideal of trade union methods. 
Like most of the French unions, dues in the 
railroad organization are low, amounting to 
15 cents a month. An additional 14 cents a 


month is contributed to the orphan asylum 
fund. 





Switzerland 


We left Paris Saturday, July 11, for Basle, 
Switzerland. Here we met Johann Siegen- 
thaler, National President of the Swiss Tram- 
way Employes’ Union. He called a special 
meeting of the Basle union,and the members 
tendered us a reception, welcoming us to 
their country. In harmony with the spirit 
of this God-kissed country, whose snow- 
capped peaks and bracing climate inspire one 
with a feeling of freedom, the Basle Tram- 
way Employes’ Union has a singing society 
of eighty men, all members, most of whom 
were at the meeting. If rhetoric was in- 
capable of showing their appreciation of our 
visit, the singers made up with song. Basle 
is located in what is known as German 
Switzerland, and the German methods pre- 
vail at all meetings. 

There are forty-one tram systems in 
Switzerland, eight of which are operated by 
municipalities and thirty-three by private 
concerns. The total of all tram employes in 
Switzerland is 3,553, including all classes. 

The right of the workers to organize is 

aranteed by law. A report of the Swiss 

‘ramway Employes’ Union states: 


“One rarely hears of the direct oppression of the 
organization, and employers are careful not to 
oppose, as this would be contrary to the constitution 
of the Swiss Confederacy.” 


Showing the results of the activity of the 
Tramway Employes’ Union, the report con- 
tinues: 

“In the period from 1910 to 1912, there was a 
serious increase in prices, with the result that wage 
movements took place in almost all concerns, with 
good results for the men. The authorities in con- 
cerns owned by communities, as well as in private 
concerns, were compelled to recognize that extra- 
ordinary times demanded extraordinary measures. 
The wage increase resulting from those movements 
follows: Basle, 7 per cent; Berne, 15 per cent; 
Zurich, 8 per cent; Luzerne, 15 per cent; St. Gallen, 
7 per cent; Shaffhausen, 10 per cent; Geneva, 5 per 
cent; Lausanne, 6 per cent; Winterthor, 8 per cent.” 


The laws of Switzerland also provide for 
insurance against sickness and accident. 
The managements are compelled to insure 
employes and pay all premiums. They are re- 
quired to pay tram employes when sick or 
injured a sum equal to at least 80 per cent 
of the daily earnings. In case of permanent 
injury the yearly pension amounts to 75 per 
cent of wages. 

Under the law the maximum consecutive 
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hours of labor must not be over eleven. 
The unions have succeeded in reducing the 
workday to nine and ten hours. As the report 
of the union states: 

“With the help of their organization conditions are 
more favorable in all large concerns than is pre- 
scribed by the law. This circumstance has forced the 
tramway employes’ union to press for a revision of 
the questionable laws and success seems certain.” 


On all the tram systems of Switzerland 
uniforms are furnished employes free. 

We were informed that there were two 
national unions of tramway employes in 
Switzerland, one confined to the German 
section and the other to the French section. 
The original union was instituted in 1905 
and embraced the tram employes of both 
sections. In 1907, however the members in 
the French localities withdrew and estab- 
lished their own union. The workers of the 
German and French sections differed on 
policy and form of organization, and a di- 
vision was the result. In the German union 
there are 2,000 members, and in the French 
union some 900 members. Both are affili- 
ated to the Swiss Trade Union Federation 
and also to the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation. 

The tram system of Basle is owned and 
operated by the municipality. The employes 
are well organized, with 685 members in their 
union, which is affiliated to the Transport 
Workers. The commencement wage for 
tramway men is 150 francs a month, equal 
to $30 of United States money; after ten 
years’ service they receive 210 francs a 
month,.or $42 in our money. 

The workday is nine hours, completed in 
fourteen to fifteen hours. 

Men entering the service work three 
nights a week for three months. After this 
period they are assigned to work Sundays. 
They are known as reserve men and when 
vacancies occur are ‘placed in the regular 
service. 

The last strike of tramway men in Basle 
occurred in 1905. The employes demanded 
better conditions through their union and 
were refused by the municipal authorities. 
The strike lasted three days, when a settle- 
ment was effected through the city council, 
the employes gaining many concessions. 

The organization in Basle conducts busi- 
ness much the same as amalgamated locals. 
Grievances are taken up by the union com- 
mitted to the tram officials. If an adjust- 




















ment can not be effected they may appeal to 
the city council and to the legislature. 

At Berne, the capital of Switzerland, we 
met August Huggeler, General Secretary 
of the Swiss Trade Unions, who showed us 


every courtesy, acted as our interpreter and ° 


guide, and placed us in touch with much 
valuable information. Berne’s tram system 
is municipally owned and operated, and 
working conditions for employes are some- 
what similar to Basle. The wage at Berne 
for conductors starts at 150 francs a month, 
or $30, and reaches 220 francs a month, or 
$44, in ten years. The beginning wage for 
motormen is 155 francs a month, or $31, 
and after ten years the maximum is 230 
francs, or $46 a month. The workday is 
nine to ten hours, completed in fourteen to 
fifteen hours. The tram employes of Berne 
are organized and affiliated with the Trans- 
port Workers. 

A federal law in Switzerland, which had 
its inception with the trade unions, requires 
the tramway employes be allowed fifty-two 
free days in a year, to include at least twelve 
Sundays, and there must be a holiday of 
eight consecutive days each year. 

On the privately operated trams in 
Switzerland the wage paid employes is a 
trifle less than on the municipal roads. At 
Geneva, for instance, the wage paid train- 
men is 6 per cent less than the wage paid in 
Basle. 

In sections of Switzerland the same con- 
trast was noticeable as marks the difference 
between centralistic Germany and syndi- 
calistic France. In the German cantons of 
Switzerland organization among the tram 
men seemed more thorough, systematic, 
and along practical lines. Their dues are 
comparatively high, benefits fairly good, 
and they guard jealously the improved con- 
ditions they have forced through their trade 
unions. In the French cantons, however, 
the tram men are poorly organized and there 
is a lack of interest. With this attitude in 
evidence it is but natural that the better 
conditions should obtain where practical 
trade union methods are resorted to and the 
men are active to protect their interests. 

We were much impressed with the air of 
freedom everywhere apparent among the 
workers of Switzerland. They are a healthy, 
husky, thrifty lot, earnest, sincere, and 
hospitable, and their spirit of independence 
is admirable. Yet in the large cities of the 
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oldest of present-day republics, with demo- 
cratic methods and law-making in the hands 
of the people, there are many evidences of 
poverty. Hovels are the shelters of many of 
the workers. and the living standards are far 
below that to which the American worker is 
accustomed. The apartment building pre- 
vails in the cities of Switzerland as it does 
throughout the continent, with small rooms, 
poor accommodations, and surroundings 
wholly uninviting. When we asked a union 
metal worker of Switzerland if he owned his 
home, he laughed and answered, “No; the 
workers here do not own homes; they never 
make enough money to buy a home.” 

So in God’s beauty spot, with the ice- 
capped peaks etched against the heavens, 
and with an environment that inspires 
courage, with the ballot free, and the people 
acting as the court of last resort in law- 
making, grim poverty holds sway and want 
grips the unfortunate. The only check has 
been the results brought by the trade unions, 
for wherever the conditions of the Swiss 
workers have been improved they have been 
accomplished through their unions. 


Italy 


We left Switzerland Tuesday, July 21, 
for Italy, spending a day at Milan, and con- 
tinuing on to Rome, where we again took 
up our work of investigation. At Rome we 
met Guiseppe Sardelli, President of the 
Tramway Employes’ Union and a very ac- 
tive factor in the Italian movement. Gather- 
ing information here was rather tedious. 
We found it difficult to get interpreters who 
understood the terms used in our occupation. 
With President Sardelli, Secretary Canini, 
and a committee of the men sent by the 
union to escort us, we inspected all depart- 
ments on one of the tram systems. Here, 
too, we were given a splendid reception at a 
meeting of the union, the wives of the mem- 
bers participating. 

There are one steam and four electric 
tram systems in Rome. One of these sys- 
tems, with 600 employes, has been operated 
by the municipality since 1911. We were 
informed that the city will assume operation 
of all the tram lines in 1920, when the fran- 
chises expire. 

The commencement wage for tram em- 
ployes is 3 lire 20 centimes per day, and after 
eighteen years’ service, the maximum of 4 
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lire 70 centimes is reached. A lire equals 20 
cents of United States money. The wage for 
beginners in Rome therefore is the equvalent 
of 64 cents a day in our money, and the 
maximum wage after eighteen years’ service, 
94 cents a day 

The workday on the trams is nine hours, 
completed in about thirteen hours. 

The wage on the municipal road is 10 
cents a day more than on the privately 
owned roads, but other conditions are about 
the same. On the municipal system the 
employes are paid every two weeks, and on 
the private systems they are paid each week. 
Trainmen on all the roads have one free day 
every fifteen days. 

Men entering the service are required to 
furnish school certificates and good refer- 
ences. The age runs from 18 to 35, and the 
height requirement is about five feet. The 
physical test is thorough. 

We were informed that once discharged, 
old experienced men were never returned 
to the service. 

The tramway employes of Rome are well 
organized, numbering about 4,000 members, 
and affiliated to the International Transporta- 
tion Workers. “The organization of the tram 
men is comparatively new, the National 
Tramwaymen’s Union was established in 
May, 1913, at a congress held in Rome. The 
tramway men of Italy are divided into various 
organizations and the object is to affiliate 
them with one national union. 

Some four years ago the tramway men of 
Rome were successful in resisting an attempt 
to destroy their union through the discharge 
of their officers. A strike of short duration 
ensued, the union officers were restored to 
their positions and many of the working 
conditions were improved. Since then they 
have been making steady progress through 
their union. 

In Milan the tram lines are owned by the 
municipality and operated by a private 
company. The wage and conditions are 
about the same as Rome. The employes are 
members of the Railwaymen’s Union, which 
has no connection with the regular move- 
ment. They number 2,500, have syndical- 
istic tendencies and with the tramway men 
of Naples and Genoa have seceded from the 
regular Tramway Employes’ Union. 

In Italy there is much division among the 
workers as to the form and method of or- 
ganization. This of course has retarded 





their progress. It has crept into the ranks of 
the tram employes as well as workers in 
other occupations. There is solid material 
among the tramway men of Rome, however, 
led by Guiseppe Sardelli, a sound trade 
unionist, and their move in establishing a 
national union of tramway employes affili- 
ated to the bona fide trade union movement 
of Europe, is evidence that they have seen 
the light and the genuine trade union 
philosophy is gaining a foothold in their 
country. 


The War 


While engrossed with our work in Italy 
the terrible conflict that is now raging in 
Europe commenced. Having no knowledge 
of the language and unable to read the news- 
papers, we were not informed on the situa- 
tion. The English newspapers we found at 
the hotels were usually a week old, so that 
our information was meagre. It was while 
we were in Naples on July 30 that our interest 
was aroused by the excitement of the people, 
who were purchasing newspapers generally. 

We had a week’s work planned at Munich. 
where we had arranged to meet Mr. Hans 
Fehlinger, and had intended to investigate 
the tram systems of Vienna. We went to 
Cook’s office, where English is spoken, to 
purchase tickets via Munich and Vienna to 
London, and were informed that they could 
not route us that way. They said there was 
a slight interruption of service. On further 
inquiry we were informed that the situation 
was very serious and that transportation 
was subject to cancellation at any time. 
We then purchased tickets to London, tak- 
ing the most direct route, back through 
Switzerland, over into France and on to 
Calais, across the channel to Dover and from 
there to London, where we could at least 
converse with people in our own language 
and read the newspapers. 

We left Naples July 30 at 1.45 p. m. We 
made our connections at Rome and Milan 
and all went well until we found that our 
car was being switched around Switzerland, 
all the while losing time. About dusk the 
next evening our train crossed the French 
line, stopping at Belfort For several hours 
we had noticed unusual military activity. 
Every station had its complement of soldiers 
and when we reached Belfort everybody was 
ordered off the train. Evidently many trains 
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had been taken by the military authorities 
at this point, for the station was crowded 
with hundreds of stranded passengers. We 
had never studied the sign language and the 
quick motions and pounding on our window 
by the railway employes on the station plat- 
form was as unintelligible to us as their lan- 
guage. We did not understand either. We 
had determined if we were to leave that car 
and become part of the forlorn mob at the 
station it would be under compulsion; they 
would simply have to come in and put us 
off. We never favored military escort any- 
way and in this particular instance they 
looked about as good to us as ever. We were 
not molested and when the other passengers 
saw this they boarded the car again. Our 
car was then switched on a side track and the 
balance of the train taken for military 
transport. 

Here we laid for hours which to us seemed 
weeks, for it is bad enough to be cooped in 
the stuffy compartment of a European rail- 
road coach without water or comfort in 
normal times, but to make a long run in 
times like these was more trying than the 
box car route in our own country. Finally 
our car was attached to a train and we pro- 
ceeded on our way, no one knew where, but 
we were going with stops at every station 
and hundreds of people clamoring to get on. 
Everybody along the route was excited, the 
train crew included. The car was crowded 
and we gave up our seats to a lady with three 
little children, one of whom was desperately 
sick, thereby adding to the serenity of the 
situation. 

We squeezed into the corridor crush and 
inured to long standing by years of street 
car service we managed to exist through a 
trying night, and reached Paris about 8 
o'clock Saturday morning, August 1, tired, 
dirty, and disgusted, for in the make-up of 
trains they seemed to have forgotten a diner 
and for twenty-four hours food, water, or 
thirst-quenching beverages were as scarce 
as German soldiers. At the railway station 
in Paris the baggage porters had either 
joined the army or quit the job, so we had to 
maneuver the best we could. The excitement 
had gripped the taxi force and a prospective 
passenger had to have good lung power and 
a fine knowledge of French to hail one of 
them. We demonstrated both, however, 
and were transferred to another station, 
where we got into the same kind of a jam 
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of American cousins bent on the same pur- 
pose as ourselves. We caught our train to 
Calais, crossed the channel and arrived in 
London the same night, with motion and 
other languages, each worse than the other, 
far behind us, and none the worse for our 
interesting but trying experience. 


London 


With the war on, troops mobilizing, work - 
ers enlisting, industry slackening, employes 
being laid off, money tightening and busi- 
ness more or less at a standstill, we found 
after a few days’ effort in London to con- 
tinue our investigation, that little could be 
accomplished and we were forced practically 
to abandon it. 

While in England we came in contact 
with James A. Seddon, Chairman of the 
Trades Union Congress Parliamentary Com- 
mittee; Charles S. Bowerman, Secretary of 
the Parliamentary Committee; Ben Tillett, 
General Secretary of the Dock Workers’ 
Union; W. A. Appleton, Secretary of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions; Father 
Hopkins and Secretary Chambers of the 
Sailors’ Union; James Sexton, Secretary of 
the Dockers’ Union at Liverpool, and several 
others, all of whom treated us with the 
utmost courtesy. Brother Seddon was dele- 
gated to assist us in our investigation and 
gave us every possible help during our brief 
stay in England. 

In London we met Mr. W. J. Riddell, 
President of the Tramway and Vehicle 
Workers’ Union. He informed us that about 
85 per cent of the tram employes of London 
were organized. 

The London County Council owns and 
operates all the tram lines inside the area of 
the county of London. There are private 
companies operating outside this area. 

Mr. Riddell informed us that the London 
County Council treats and makes agree- 
ments with the Tramway Union, and that 
similar agreements were in force with many 
of the private companies. The wage for 
motormen and conductors, of whom there 
are about 5,000 in London, runs from 5s to 
6s 6d per day, equivalent to $1.20 and $1.56 
in United States money. He said the wages 
were higher on the municipal lines which 
would naturally follow, for the private roads 
are operated outside the county area and 
in less congested districts. The workday is 
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nine to ten hours, completed in fifteen hours 
and the six-day week prevails. 

In a conference with the manager of the 
London Municipal Tram System we were 
informed that when the electric motor bus 
was installed in London a large number of 
tram employes left the service to operate 
buses, and the reason assigned was that 
wages on the bus system were higher. 

The motor bus system of London has cut 
into the receipts of the tramways to an alarm- 
ing extent; so much, in fact. that the tram 
management has offered inducements in 
various ways to attract patronage. 

There are some 1,700 tram cars in opera- 
tion in London and about 3,000 motor buses. 
Both are double deckers. Where the lines 
compete the fare is about equal on bus and 
tram, but where there is no competition the 
bus fare is higher. 

Last year the London trams carried ap- 
proximately 523,000,000 passengers while 
the motor buses carried 550,000,000 passen- 
gers. These figures, of course, represent 
cash passengers on the zone system, there 
being no transfers. 

In his report to the London County 
Council this year, the manager of the munici- 
pal tram says: 


“During the year the competition betwen the 
Council’s tramways and motor onmibuses has been 
very keen. However, the rearrangement and re- 
duction of fares, including the institution of addi- 
tional return fares, and speeding up of the services, 
has helped the tramway undertaking to recover to 
some extent its passenger traffic.” 


On the municipal trams of London an 
average speed of more than nine miles an 
hour has been attained, and this with double- 
decker cars which are comparatively slow 
to load and unload. 

While the tram management is advocating 
speeding up, there is a movement to speed 
down on the motor buses. The increasing 
accidents in the streets of London caused by 
motor buses was the subject of an investiga- 
tion recently by a Parliamentary Committee. 
It was found that the number of fatal acci- 
dents in the metropolitan police area had 
multiplied over threefold in eight years, 
and that the number of injured had doubled 
in the same period. 

High speed in surface transportation not 
only increases the danger to pedestrians, 
vehicles, and passengers, but makes wrecks 
of trainmen. More speed, however, means 


less cars, less employes, less operating ex- 
pense, increased labor for the men, and more 
monetary return for the owners. The desire 
to make a showing and increase receipts by 
this reckless method is resorted to apparently 
by the municipal manager as well as the 
private company. The most effective check 
to this evil has been the force of our trade 
unions. 

During our visit in England at a confer- 
ence of the trade union officials, it was 
decided that the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, which was scheduled to open Septem- 
ber 7, be postponed indefinitely due to the 
war. 


Glasgow 


Realizing the importance of Glasgow as 
a municipal utility center, notwithstanding 
the chaotic condition of affairs we took 
advantage of the time we had before sail- 
ing to visit the Scotch metropolis and 
investigate as far as we could the municipal 
tram system. As there is no union of tram 
employes in Glasgow, we were somewhat 
handicapped to get information from that 
source. Through the courtesy of Mr. Seddon, 
however, who communicated with Glasgow 
trade unionists, we were met by H. Lyon, 
Secretary of the Scottish Horse and Motor 
Drivers’ Association, and G. Carson, another 
trade union official. Both were ex-council- 
men and well informed on Glasgow condi- 
tions. They escorted us to the offices of the 
Glasgow Corporation Tramways, where we 
were introduced to Mr. James Dalrymple, 
General Manager, who took us on an in- 
spection tour of the system, through the 
shops, car barns, and buildings, and fur- 
nished us with reports and much general 
information. 

On the Glasgow system we found that 
the employes in the various mechanical de- 
partments, to the number of about 400, 
were members of their respective trade 
unions and that they were paid the prevail- 
ing union scale that had been established by 
their unions with the other private employ- 
ers in the city. But when we came to the 
motormen and conductors, which number 
3,012 men, we found no union at all. These 
employes were organized up to 1911 when 
they made demands for an increase of pay 
and shorter hours of labor. This was re- 
fused them and they went on strike. Their 
strike was fought as viciously by the munici- 
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pality as it could be by any private em- 
ployer. The General Manager was given 
absolute power by the city council to deal 
with the men in any manner that he saw fit. 
He succeeded in breaking the strike and over 
400 of the men were victimized and never 
allowed to return to the service. A little 
later, the city council conceded that the 
men’s contest for shorter hours and better 
pay was right and granted it. 
» In discussing this subject with the mana- 
ger he said he was absolutely opposed to any 
union, and that he did not believe any man 
that worked for a municipality should vote 
or take any part in the political affairs of 
the municipality. 
@On the Glasgow municipal trams the 
trainmen work a six-day week of fifty-one 
hours. 

The scale of wages for motormen and 
conductors is graded and runs as follows: 








Per U.S. 

Week Money 
a 27s $6.48 
Second year Ist 6 months._.....28s 6.72 
2nd 6 months......29s 6.96 

Third year Ist 6 months.__...31s 7.44 
2nd 6 months......32s 7.68 

Fourth year. 33s 7.92 
EERE Ae 34s 8.16 
0 OEE 34s 8.16 
SS SET 34s 8.16 
Thereafter.. : .35s 8.40 





The wage of other crafts in Glasgow fol- 
lows: 

Carpenters, 21 cents per hour. 

Printers, $9.50 per week. 


Teamsters vary from $6.25 to $9.25 a week, the 
oa ranging from fifty-six to sixty-two and one- 
f. 


Uniforms are furnished trainmen free, 
the corporation retaining ownership. When 
leaving the service these must be turned in. 
If an employe wears out more than the pre- 
scribed allowance he must pay for the extra 
garments. 

On the Glasgow system we found a ten- 
dency towards paternalism and welfare 
features similar to that met with here among 
companies that use these methods to prevent 
organization, such as clubrooms, concert 
halls, and an employes’ restaurant. 

The power delegated the manager in the 
discipline of employes is absolute. He may 
discharge any employe, we were informed, 
whose wage is less than $1,750 a year, and in 
this, as in most matters, his decision is final. 
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One of the most rigid physical tests known 
to the business is required of applicants 
on this system, more exacting than for mili- 
tary service , 

Glasgow and suburbs have more than a 
million population, with 194 miles of street- 
car track. Cities with one-fourth the popu- 
lation in this country carry much more 
trackage. The fares on the Glasgow system 
vary from | cent to 14 cents, according to 
distance. The average ride for 1 cent is 1.15 
miles and so on up to the 14-cent fare, when 
the average ride is 14.48 miles. Fares are 
collected on the zone system. When a 
passenger rides from one zone into another 
he pays an additional fare. Of a total of 
336,654,624 cash fares realized by the Glas- 
gow Corporation last year, 211,462,484, or 
62.81 per cent, represented 1-cent fares. 
This is claimed to be proof that the public 
is enjoying cheap fares. This is not correct, 
for the Glasgow, like all other European sys- 
tems, municipal and private, does not issue 
transfers, and a passenger may ride on sev- 
eral lines to reach his destination, and have 
to pay an additional fare on each. On every 
line he is a cash passenger and helps swell 
the total class of fare he happens to pay. 
So that the so-called cheap fare of Glasgow, 
as of Europe generally, is not so cheap when 
the small distance it covers is considered, 
and certainly not cheap when compared with 
the buying power of the workers as reflected 
in the impossible wage they receive. 


A Regret 


We sailed from Liverpool August 18. 
The day following we viewed the coast of 
Ireland in the distance, the spot we had 
longingly looked to for a rest when our 
labors elsewhere were completed. For we 
were informed that Ireland had no munici- 
pal utilities, and here we had planned to 
rest, and to visit the scenes that our friends 
have oft pictured us, the home of our ances- 
tors and the land that has inspired genius 
and made history, that we might come back 
with a share of the imperishable Blarney 
that so many of our good friends have been 
inflicting upon us these many years. But 
in this we were disappointed, and while 
passing the rock-bound coast of the Emerald 
Isle, we bade her a sad farewell, cheered, 
however, with the knowledge that before 
leaving London we succeeded in laying the 
final plans for her freedom, and ere we again 
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set foot on Columbia’s shores, our friends in 
the British Parliament would enact the 
legislation that would proclaim to the world 
that Home Rule for Ireland had been 
accomplished. 


Conclusion 


We began our investigation of conditions 
surrounding the tramway workers of Europe 
with an open mind. We were ready for im- 
pressions and determined to report facts as 
we found them. The war prevented us from 
going into the investigation as thoroughly as 
we had planned, yet the field that we cov- 
ered and the access we had to information 
gave us a good understanding of conditions. 

The tram systems of Europe are not to be 
compared with the street railway systems 
of the United States. Throughout conti- 
nental Europe and the United Kingdom, in 
the most thickly populated centers, the 
street railway service is inferior to ours in 
many respects. In the continental cities the 
track mileage is small compared with the 
United States. This contributes to density 
of traffic and profitable operation. The same 
is true of the United Kingdom, whose total 
street railway trackage is about 3,600 miles 
as against 40,470 miles operated in the 
United States. 

We found the same spirit of commercial- 
ism dominating the electric railway systems 
of Europe, private and municipal, as exists 
in this country. If any credit is to be given 
either, it belongs, in our opinion, on this side 
of the water, for the American system, to our 
minds, is not only cheaper to the public, all 
things considered, but the service is better 
with a great deal more of it. Cheap fares on 
the zone system prove dear fares to the 
worker if he has to ride any considerable 
distance or take intersecting lines, for each 
zone entered means an additional fare, and 
there are no transfers on European systems. 
Zone fares and inadequate wages force the 
workers of Europe to live close to the work- 
shop, mill, and factory. It is rare to find a 
European worker who can afford to live in 
suburb or country, miles away from his work, 
as is frequently the case here. The rate of fare 
for long distance makes it prohibitive and 
the wage will not warrant the expenditure. 
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Thus the zone fare system contributes to 
congestion and compels the workers to live 
in the most uninviting districts. It retards 
suburban development and adds to the rents 
of the workers, who not only have to suffer 
the inconvenience of small living quarters, 
but are denied sunlight and sanitary sur- 
roundings as well. 

And right here we desire to comment that 
with all the claim for legislative enactments 
helpful to the workers, municipal utility 
enterprise and co-operative development, we 
found the living standards of the workers of 
Europe, tram as well as others, so far below 
the average of the workers of America that 
no comparison is possible. The rapidity with 
which the workers of Europe were grasping 
the truth that their efforts must be concen- 
trated in the economic field, through their 
trade unions, was the most hopeful sign that 
this condition would be altered. 

None of the European systems has a night 
car service, such as we have in our big cities. 
Nor have they an interurban electric service 
that has contributed so much to the develop- 
ment of our rural districts, and brought the 
consumer and producer in close relationship 

Nor is there any comparison between the 
wage of the European tram employe and his 
brother in the United States. From the 
viewpoint of the purchasing power of a dollar 
it has been estimated by careful observers 
that the cost of living in various parts of the 
United States is 25 to 65 per cent higher than 
it is in various parts of Western Europe. The 
difference in the money wage of the street 
railwaymen of these countries is much 
greater. The highest wage paid any body of 
tramway workers in Europe is safely 100 
per cent less than the rate paid in this coun- 
try in the same occupation, and we found 
this to be the fact both on private and 
municipal systems. 

Our investigation showed that wherever 
the tram workers of Europe enjoyed ad- 
vanced wage and labor conditions their 
trade unions were responsible for them. 
Where the trade unions are active there the 
best results obtain, and whether dealing 
with a municipality or a private company 
the employes have found it necessary to 
maintain their unions to establish and pro- 
tect their conditions. 
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EDITORIALS | seustooras | 


The report of the Executive Council to the 1914 Philadelphia Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor shows how the Federa- 
THE tion is growing in members, in unity, in influence and in power. 





EXECUTIVE ‘The various sections of the report show that the workers of 
COUNCIL . . . : 
REPORT America are recognized as an important factor not only in 


economic life but also in political affairs and in international 
relations. During the past year longstanding differences between interna- 
tionals have been adjusted and the work of organization has heen carried on 
with enthusiasm and effectiveness. The average membership paid and 
reported on for the year was 2,020,671, an increase of 24,667 members over 
last year. There are now five departments with 343 local department councils 
affiliated to the A. F. of L., 110 nationals and internationals, 570 local trade 
and federal labor unions, 43 state federations, and 647 city central bodies. 
There are 21,460 local unions in the national and international organizations. 
The total A. F. of L. funds for the year (balance and increase) were 
$366,230.02; the total expenditures reported for the year are $265,737.21, 
leaving a balance of $102,492.81. 
The number of delegates to the Philadelphia Convention was 368: 247 
representing nationals and internationals; 22, state bodies; 73, central bodies; 
20, local unions directly affiliated to the A. F. of L., and 6 fraternal delegates. 


The E. C. report of the convention dealt with the following subjects: 
International War and Peace; International Federation of Trade Unions; 
British Trades Union Congress; Situation in Mexico; Home Rule for Ireland, 
Irish Labor Movement; Movement in Cuba; International Congress on 
Occupational Diseases; President Gompers in Porto Rico; World Congress 
on Unemployment; Conservation of Natural Resources; Labor Day, Labor 
Sunday; Sunday Rest Movement; Mother’s Day; National and Inter- 
national Unions; State Federations of Labor, City Central Bodies; Directly 
Affiliated Local Unions; Organization of Women Wage-Earners; Labor 
Forward Movement; Organizers; Co-operation in Related Industries; 
Better Co-operation in Strikes and Lockouts; Social Insurance; Freed from 
Trust Law, Injunction and Contempt Abuses; Massachusetts Model Labor 
Law; Eight Hours; Child Labor; Safety Appliance Inspectors; Safety 
Appliances; Bureau of Labor Safety; Occupational Diseases; Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation; Wage Increase for Postal Employes; 
Post-office Clerks and Night Work; Amendment to Postal Savings Bank Law; 
Teamsters in Post-office Employ; Parcel Post; Automatic Stop Systems for 
Railroads; Amendment to Hours of Service Law; Piece Work, Taylor 
System in Government Service; Physical Examination of Government Em- 
ployes; Seamen’s Legislation; Immigration; Convict Labor; Government 
Construction of Railways in Alaska; Public versus Private Construction of 
Naval and Other Vessels; Regulations for Loading Vessels, Protection of 
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Longshoremen; Panama Canal Rules and Regulations; Marine Hospital at 
Seattle; Hetch-Hetchy Bill; Old Age Pensions; Unemployment and Vag- 
rancy Laws; Conciliation, Mediation, Arbitration; Weekly Rest Day and 
Saturday Half-Holiday; Citizenship for Porto Rico; Suffrage in the District 
of Columbia; Employment of White Women in Asiatic Cafes and Stores; 
Government Ownership of Mount Vernon; Industrial Education, Trade and 
Vocational Training; The Danbury Hatters’ Case; Printing Trades Unions’ 
Litigation; The Contempt Case; The Law and Just Judges; Legal Depart- 
ment, A. F. of L.; Popular Government; Proposed Welfare Amendments 
to State Constitutions; Municipal Ownership; U.S. Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations; Organized Farmers and the Agricultural Credit Bill; Seizure 
of Michigan Copper Lands; Situation in the Mining Fields; Shingle Weavers, 
Change of Title; Glass Bottle Blowers, Extension of Jurisdiction; Railroad 
Telegraphers, Application for Extension of Jurisdiction; Longshoremen, 
Application for Extension of Jurisdiction; United Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
Amalgamated Carpenters; Amalgamation of Steam Shovel and Dredgemen; 
Cigar Makers, Stogie Makers; Brewery Workers, Coopers; Plate Printers, 
Printing Pressmen; Stove Mounters, Sheet Metal Workers; Machinists, 
Elevator Constructors; Blacksmiths, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
Plasterers, Carpenters; Firemen, Engineers; Lithographers, Printing Press- 
men, Photo-Engravers; Jurisdiction Over Newspaper Solicitors; Lithog- 
raphers, Lithographic Press Feeders; Hod Carriers, Cement Workers; Up- 
holsterers, Carpet Mechanics; Blacksmiths, Tunnel and Subway Construc- 
tors; Tunnel and Subway Constructors, Compressed Air Workers; Electrical 
Workers, Theatrical Stage Employes; Flint Glass Workers, Machinists; 
Teamsters, Brewers, Bakers, Laundry Workers; Electrical Workers, Engi- 
neers; Carriage and Wagon Workers, Blacksmiths, Upholsterers, Machinists, 
Metal Polishers; Electrical Workers; Brick Makers, Seceding Local Unions; 
Unwarranted Extension of Jurisdiction in Title, Journeymen Tailors; Car- 
penters, Sheet Metal Workers, Building Trades Department; Bricklayers, 
Affiliated Building Trades; A. F. of L. Departments; Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Strike; Printing Pressmen, Chicago Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation; A. F. of L. Office Building; A. F. of L. Exhibit, Panama Exposition; 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; A. F. of L. Weekly News Letter; Labor Press; 
Lecture Bureau; A. F. of L. Library; Free Text Books; Uniformity of Text 
Books; Retirement of Vice-Presidents Mitchell and Huber; President 
White’s Declination to Serve as Vice-President; Unfinished Business. 

The appendix contains reports from the Building Trades Department; 
Metal Trades Department; Union Label Trades Department; Railroad 
Employes’ Department; Mining Department; Canada; Porto Rico; the 
report on Labor Conditions on European Municipally Owned Railroads; 
and tabulated data on Union Social Insurance. 


Three sections of that report are reproduced here in full. They are as 
follows: 


Introduction 


Each year brings for the trade union movement new tests and new prob- 
lems. Each year finds the A. F. of L. emerging from these tests with increas- 
ingly magnificent demonstrations that it is founded upon true and lasting 
principles. Each year brings progress in dealing with the burdens and prob- 
lems of the workers—proof that the policies and the methods of the A. F. of L. 
are practical and effective. 

The principle that has directed and controlled all policies of the A. F. of L. 
is that organization in industry is the key to betterment of conditions for the 
workers. Organization for the purpose of making united effort to remedy 
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wrongs that affect the work and the lives of all has been the instrumentality 
that has brought cheer and hope and betterment to the workers. 

Economic organization gives power—power to protect the workers 
against industrial exploitation and injustice; power to secure for them oppor- 
tunities for development; power to secure for them things that will make life 
sane, whole, and good; power to bring into their lives something of beauty 
and pleasure; power to secure political representation for their ideals and 
recognition of their demands in legislation. The influence of organization in 
industry and its infinite number of contacts with other organizations consti- 
tute an intricate force that is the most powerful single force in society. The 
power of Labor is commensurate with its unity, solidarity, and federation. 

The ultimate purpose of every activity of the A. F. of L. is to extend and 
to make more effective organization. Whatever success Labor has had in 
establishing its ideals in any field of activity has been due to its numerical 
strength and solidarity of economic organization. 

During the past year the A. F. of L. has won a remarkable political 
victory. It has brought to a successful culmination the political campaign 
inaugurated in 1906. The purpose of that campaign was to establish industrial 
freedom for the working people that they might have the right to organize 
and the right to the activities necessary to make organization effective for 
human welfare. The law that accords the workers of America those rights 
contains the most fundamental, the most comprehensive enunciation of 
industrial freedom found in any legislative act in the history of the world. 
The workers of our land were able to secure that law because they represented 
an organized economic power. 

Since Labor’s Bill of Grievances was presented to those responsible for 
the failure to accord Labor necessary legislative protection and since the 
inauguration of Labor’s non-partisan political campaign in 1906, the organized 
workers have been able to secure many laws protecting the workers—the 
great majority of the people. They have accomplished these results with no 
other machinery except their economic organization—their federation. 

As individuals, workers are unable to secure any consideration from 
employers, law-making bodies, or other government agencies, but by means 
of their organization for economic purposes the workers take their rightful 
positions as the most powerful, the most influential element in society. For 
this reason the A. F. of L. has during the past year extended its plans and 
efforts for organization. The special work has been among the unskilled and 
the women workers. Organization is like a structure—it must rest upon a 
firm, solid foundation to be of service. Practical operations proceed along 
the lines of least resistance, the initial effort is directed against strategic 
points. When these are organized, operations are extended to the associated 
opportunities. There is nothing spectacular or extraordinary, yet it attains 
results that last. Organization infuses into the industrial life of a community 
consideration for human welfare. In time new conceptions of the value and 
the sacredness of human life permeate the industrial organization and manage- 
ment and extend out into the common life of the community. The little 
leaven of humanity has brought gentleness, mercy, and justice into the thought 
and manners of all the people. Labor organizations have been the most potent 
force in democratizing humanity, culture, and justice, and thus bringing 
about a cultural civilization that is expressed in the daily thoughts and habits 
of individuals. 

Economic organization is that upon which we must concentrate our 
thought and effort. When economic organization is achieved, every other 
good thing becomes possible for the workers. But because of the great power 
attaching to this agency, many other movements or forces seek to destroy 
or to use them. For this reason the A. F. of L. early adopted the policy of 
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avoiding entangling alliances. This policy has been consistently pursued 
during all these years. But with great success and increased growth comes 
additional power. Many and tempting will be the avenues of activity and 
the associations open to the A. F. of L. Increasingly difficult will it be to dis- 
tinguish the things which are most important and vital for the continuous 
development of the Federation—the things which make for life rather than 
mere power. Ever must be held up the policy, organization—federation— 
that is the thing. 

Organization gives the workers freedom, choice, individuality. Organiza- 
tion enables them to protect themselves, to solve their own difficulties, and to 
order their own lives. With organization they can establish in industry their 
own ideals of their own welfare. With organization they can do for themselves 
without the assistance of benevolent guardianship. Organization eliminates 
necessity for paternal legislation by enabling employes and employers to 
determine upon working conditions mutually gratifying. 

The paramount importance of organization justifies the great gratifica- 
tion with which the E. C. submits its annual report of the progress of the 
A. F. of L. At a time when most of the civilized countries are submerged by 
a world-wide war, in the United States on every hand the workers are insisting 
upon the maintenance of organization and resistance to deterioration of 
present conditions of work. Organized labor has assisted the effort to mitigate 
the industrial disorganization and losses entailed by the European war. 

We submit the following report of the year’s work: 

The E. C. has held six meetings since the Seattle Convention as follows: 
November 23, 1913; January 19-24; May 11-16; July 13-18; October 12-17; 
November 7, 1914. The last meeting was held in this city. 

There were submitted to us during the year 173 documents. The subject- 
matter of the most important of these is made part of this report. 

The work of the convention proper devolving upon the members of the 
E. C. will be exceedingly arduous. It is therefore hoped that as far as possible 
delegates and officers having matters they desire to submit to the E. C. will 
hold them in abeyance until the meeting which will undoubtedly be held 
in this city immediately after the adjournment of the convention. 


International War and Peace 


A stupendous conflict is shaking to its foundations the structure of world 
civilization. The normal relations of commerce and interchange have been 
disrupted. In Europe values placed upon the interests and purposes of human 
activity have been reversed. 

Before the war the thought and effort of civilization were centered upon 
the development and the glorification of human life. One life was counted of 
infinite value. The end of progress, development, and work was that each 
individual might have life more abundantly. Indefatigable minds have forced 
understanding of the unknown that human life might be protected and con- 
served, and that all the forces and resources of the universe might be put under 
the control of the will of man. Hearts that were great with love and under- 
standing of the yearnings and aspirations that lie in every life sought to bring 
beauty and joy into the common life of all. Over all the world was felt the stir 
of the great ideal—the fellowship of men. 

But since the cataclysm that brought war between nations, all the skill, 
the inventions, the knowledge of civilization have been perverted to purposes 
of destruction of human life and devastation of the products of human labor. 
Men are treated as only military pawns to obey implicitly the command of the 
general. ‘They are targets for the most perfect guns and destructive ammuni- 
tion human minds have invented. Things are valued for their life-destroying 
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power. Guns are worth more than men. The value of military position is 
estimated in terms of human lives. The life and the property of the individual 
are ruthlessly sacrificed to ends of war. 

The cruelty and butchery of the war are appalling. The waste and the suffer- 
ing in its wake are heart-rending. The blackened homes, the ruined lives, the long 
procession of homeless, seeking food and shelter from the hands of strangers— 
all these are the products of war. There are nations that are sending the flower 
of their manhood to meet almost certain death. The strong, the healthy, the 
fit leave the work of the nation to the old and the very young, to women and 
to children. For centuries the nations will suffer from this mad stupid waste— 
for the fathers of the next generations will be the unfit physically and mentally, 
those whose vision or hearing is imperfect, those of undersize and subnormal 
development. 

Yet this war with its terrific toll of human lives is the product of artificial 
conditions and policies and is repugnant to the thought and political progress 
of the age. The big things of life and civilization are international. But so 
far we have made little effort or progress in providing agencies for organizing 
international relations to maintain peace and justice. We realize intellectually 
that peace and justice should obtain among nations, but we have not yet 
instituted permanent means adequate to make that conviction a reality. 

A time when we are confronted by the effects and the appalling realities 
of a most terrible war is a peculiarly appropriate opportunity for the people to 
think out methods and agencies for the maintenance of peace. The terrible 
consequences of war which are forced upon us everywhere envelop peace plans 
with an unusual atmosphere of practicability and urgency. The appeal for 
peace is getting very close to the American people, the only great nation not 
directly involved in the war and consequently the nation that holds in ‘its 
hands the power of mediation and use of its good offices. This opportunity 
constitutes a duty if we really believe in the fellowship of men and the sacred- 
ness of human life. 

For years peace societies and organizations have presented arguments for 
peace, have adopted peace resolutions, and have declared for various inter- 
national sentiments, but they have made little effort to give these visions 
reality in the organization of society and the relations among nations. But 
the war has shown that war can not be stopped by paper resolutions and that 
war can not put an end to itself. Wars will cease only when society is con- 
vinced that human life is really sacred and when society establishes agencies, 
international as well as national, for protecting lives. 

We profess to believe that all men have inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, but we do not see to it that these rights are 
secured to each individual. Industry is conducted upon the supposition that 
human life is cheap. Profits are held to be the ultimate end of business. There- 
fore business managers must get profits and in furthering the getting sacrifice 
the workers in the process. Employers cold-bloodedly calculate in money 
terms the relative expensiveness of machinery and workers; of the eight-hour 
day and the twelve-hour day; of child labor and adult labor; of compensation 
for loss of life and limb and preventive measures. In coal mines, steel works 
and in transportation, human life is risked and sacrificed with cynical dis- 
regard. We profess to believe in democratic freedom yet domination of power 
so ruthlessly prevails in industry. 

Consider the statistics of industrial accidents, injuries and deaths. In 
harmony with this waste of human life in industry is waste of human life in a 
crude effort to decide political issues on the battlefield. 

When we realize the wonderful possibilities in permitting each individual 
to develop his abilities and do his work with a sound mind and body, then shall 
we appreciate the sanctity of living and we shall not dare to hamper develop- 
ment in any way. When this ideal becomes a part of our daily thinking and 
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doing and working then fellow-beings will not be robbed of that which no one 
has the power to restore—life. The establishment of this ideal of the sacred- 
ness of life is a problem of education. It must be drilled into people, made a 
part of their very being, and must saturate every mental fibre. 

It is not only that we are shocked at the waste of human life but that we 
have not yet adjusted ourselves to this particular kind of waste—waste in war. 
We must realize the awful responsibility for the loss of human life opportunity 
with clearness and with understanding of the meaning of that waste that 
nothing will prevent our putting an end to all preventable waste. When con- 
viction is sufficiently compelling practical results will follow. Education and 
agitation are necessary to create that conviction. Those who wish to abolish 
war must lose no opportunity to implant the ethics of humanity, to make the 
sacredness of human life a part of the thought and action of the nations. The 
power to declare war must be put in the hands of the people or their chosen 
representatives. 

In addition to establishing a sentiment and a conviction for peace there 
must be agencies established for the maintenance of peaceful relations among 
nations and for dealing with international issues. Militarism and competitive 
armament must be abolished and tribunals for awarding justice and agencies 
for enforcing determinations must be instituted. International interests and 
issues exist. Political institutions should be established, corresponding to 
political developments. 

Those most interested should lead in the demands for world federation 
and the rule of reason between nations. The working people of all lands bear 
the brunt of war. They do the fighting, pay the war taxes, suffer most from the 
disorganization of industry and commerce which results from war. 

In accord with the action of the Seattle Convention upon the resolution 
endorsing the Naval Holiday plan proposed by the First Lord of Admiralty 
of Great Britain, that the nations cease from making additions to their navies 
for the period of one year and that the plan be urged upon all the labor move- 
ments and governments of the civilized world, the President of the A. F. of L. 
wrote to President Legien of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
advising him of this action and requesting that the plan be conveyed to the 
various affiliated national centers, for presentation to their respective govern- 
ments. 

President Legien replied that under the laws of Germany as a representa- 
tive of a trade union he would not be allowed to forward such a document to 
the officers of the national trade union centers of the different countries. He 
stated that in Germany the difference between political and economic organ- 
izations was carefully distinguished, and that discussion of the A. F. of L. 
resolution would entail consequences limiting their activities. President 
Legien also stated that it would be inexpedient to circulate the manifesto 
though the medium of the International Federation. However, the inter- 
national office was helpful in having the manifesto translated into several 
different languages and forwarded to A. F. of L. headquarters. The trans- 
lations were sent out from the A. F. of L. headquarters with the exhortation 
that the national centers take action similar to the declaration of the Seattle 
Convention. 

Replies to the communication were received from France, Denmark, 
Great Britain, Austria, Sweden, Holland, South Africa, and Switzerland. 
The Federation of South Africa did not endorse the resolution. 

The national labor movements can promote the cause of international 
peace by two complementary lines of action: by creating and stimulating 
with their own nations a public sentiment that will not tolerate waste of life, 
and by establishing international relations, understanding and agencies that 
will constitute an insuperable barrier to policies of force and destruction. 
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With humanization, education, cultivation, the establishment of the rule of 
reason, occasions for wars and wars themselves will cease. The working people, 
the masses of the world’s population, can end wars if they but have the inde- 
pendence to think and to give their convictions reality by daring to do. 

This convention should, aye, must, adopt some constructive suggestion 
and take some tangible action upon this world problem which so intimately 
affects the workers of all countries. 


Conclusion 


In concluding this report showing a summary of the year’s splendid 
progress, we can not refrain from referring to the great good fortune that is our 
lot as contrasted with the suffering and distress which fellow-workers across 
the ocean are enduring. The organized labor movement of America is stronger 
than ever before and is now confidently considering the problems of the next 
year’s forward movement. The labor movements of the old world countries 
have been shocked and disturbed to their very centers. Many of their mem- 
bers have laid down the hammer and the pick and are on the firing line of 
battle. Our hearts go out to them and their families left to almost certain need. 
How these labor movements have been shocked and disturbed is shown by 
the abandonment of labor congresses and conventions and the break in the 
long-established custom of exchanging fraternal delegates. 

These conditions make more grave the obligation devolving upon the 
members of the American labor movement to maintain here the high stand- 
ards which organization has secured and to hold themselves strong and able 
to'exert an influence for peace whenever opportunity shall present itself. 

The labor organizations of our country are at the threshold of a new era 
of great progress and opportunity. May the deliberations and the spirit of 
the delegates of this convention be of such a nature that the best and wisest 
use may be made of these opportunities for the workers. Make the slogan of 
this convention and the plans for the coming year—NOW FOR THE THREE 
MILLION MARK! 





J. M. H. Frederick, superintendent of the Cleveland public schools, has been 
sentenced to pay a fine of five hundred dollars and to serve 
TEACHERS’ ten days in jail for blacklisting six grade teachers. ‘The 
poole superintendent has been waging war against the teachers’ 
AFFIRMED union which was organized last spring. The teachers had 
come to the conclusion that organization was the only 
method that would accomplish their purpose. 

Every trade, calling, profession in which good conditions prevail is organ- 
ized. Lawyers, physicians, surgeons, scientists, politicians, bankers, manu- 
facturers, all have their organizations. Teachers have a national association, 
state and local associations, but these have cultural, uplift purposes and have 
never seriously dealt with the grave problem of fundamental importance— 
bettering the economic conditions of teachers. 

Many a teacher has been fatally hindered in her plans for self-improve- 
ment and culture. The services of the teacher can be no greater than her 
opportunities to live and to grow. The schools can be no greater than their 
teachers. Yet teachers with cultured minds and hearts, with keen, avid 
instincts and hungers, are expected trustfully to accept the provisions dic- 
tated for them by the bureaucracy known as the school board system and 
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to count it a privilege to give their lives to developing and molding the future 
citizenship of the country without due pay for their services. 

Truly it is a great calling. In their hands lie human lives. The influence 
of teachers over plastic minds remains indelibly a part of the personalities 
molded. The value of the great teacher is inestimable. There are many great 
teachers in the United States. But we do not give teachers much honor or 
great reward—to some we pay forty dollars a month, to some less and to others 
more. 

Think of it—forty dollars a month for perhaps nine or ten months out 
of the twelve. Less than unskilled laborers receive for digging ditches (not 
that the Jaborers should receive less, but the teachers should receive more), 
yet these teachers have in their hands the power to make or mar our children. 

Because the Cleveland school board had refused requests for higher 
wages, because no other methods remained, the Cleveland grade teachers 
organized a union. A union secures results in proportion to the power it can 
wield. Therefore the teachers considered affiliation to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The school board declared that no “union teachers’ could teach in 
Cleveland schools. The teachers secured an injunction from Judge Neff for- 
bidding the execution of this declaration. Nevertheless Superintendent 
Frederick refused to reappoint teachers who were union leaders. On Septem- 
ber 9 Judge Neff cited the superintendent to appear before him for contempt 
and later found him guilty. 

Judge Neff’s decision reviews the case fully, brushing aside all delusive 
terms and getting at the heart of the matter. In regard to Mr. Frederick’s 
relation to the case and his defense that ‘‘harmony was necessary to the school 
system,” Judge Neff said: 

“You are out of harmony with the public, your real employer. You are not employed 
by the board of education, but by the public. In your loyal service to your nominal master, 
the board, you have drifted away from your real master, the public. . . . The system 
is sick, very sick. Two things only will cure it: Light and air, agitation and ventilation. 
‘Pull down the blinds! Turn out the lights!’ says Mr. Frederick. “Then we shall have har- 
mony in the schools.’ Well, to be in harmony with such a system is to be out of harmony 
with everything else that is good and commendable.”’ 


Discussing the right of teachers to organize, the court held: 

“The anti-union resolution of the board was vicious in its principle as well as sub- 
versive of constitutional liberty. If the board can validly discriminate against labor unions, 
then it may discriminate because of race, or color, or nationality, or creed, or for any other 
arbitrary reason. There is no necessary conflict between affiliation with the A. F. of L. 
and the vocation of a teacher. The testimony submitted in the case shows that all the alarm 
of strikes and boycotts that seems to have disturbed the board is utterly unfounded, for the 
reason that strikes among public employes are not tolerated by the Federation. It is un- 
American and grossly unjust to legislate in any way against those who toil. 

“The greatest good to the greatest number can be achieved only by the rule of the 
common people. The submerged tenth, that is, those whose lives from day to day are 
merely a continual struggle with poverty, take no part in public affairs. Those at the other 
end of the social scale, the topmost tenth, the very rich, are too much absorbed in the mad 
race after money, or in pleasure or dissipation, to take any part in public affairs. So the 
other 80 per cent, or the middle class, people who work, who labor in some department of 
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life, rule this country. We have a government of the common people, by the common 
people, and for the common people. 

“From all this it results that the board’s anti-union resolution is void. The board 
had no right to pass it. And yet no sooner was this resolution passed than the superintend- 
ent and his assistants made haste to enforce it to the letter; but the injunction in the origi- 
nal case was granted and that prevented the slaughter of the innocents that was planned— 
the dismissal of the hundreds of teachers who voted for the union.” 


Teachers throughout the country are reaching the conviction that they 
must help themselves if they wish better things and that better things are directly 
dependent upon purchasing power. Read the recent report giving the salaries 
paid the teachers of the United States, published by the United States Bureau 
of Education. It is full of convincing proof that something must be done. 

Teachers have been prevented from adopting practical methods because 
of false standards and so-called sentimental motives. They have been told 
that teachers receive a higher pay than mere wages. They have tried to keep 
the atmosphere and traditions of a “profession” lest they lose caste with 
“influential” citizens. What has it profited them? Their real friends are the 
masses of the people, the people whose children constitute at least 90 per cent 
of those attending public schools, 

Others may idealize and exalt the teacher’s mission, but the common 
people will help them to get higher pay. In a town of the Middle West a 
teacher had served for many years and received three hundred and sixty 
dollars a year. On this she supported herself and her father. During the 
Christmas season she secured employment at night as a clerk in order to 
earn Christmas money. The women’s club of the town, an association of 
“public spirited”’ philanthropists and uplifters, requested the school board to 
instruct the teacher that such employment was below the dignity of her pro- 
fession. The teacher was constrained to give up her Christmas money. The 
school board did not so much as consider raising the forty dollar salary, and 
the women’s club gave the incident no further concern. The illustration is 
typical. 

Teachers must help themselves. They must organize. The school system 
belongs to the people and must be adapted to their needs. If the teachers 
organize in order to occupy the place in that system that is theirs by right 
of service, they will infuse into it the spirit and practices of democracy. 

The teachers must get in touch with the life of the whole nation, for into 
the schools come children from ‘all manner of homes, with multitudinous 
needs and desires. If teachers are to help solve the nation’s problems they 
can not hold themselves aloof from the great masses of its citizens, 

In the effort to organize to protect and promote their rights and welfare, 
the teachers are entitled to and will receive the unfailing support of all organ- 
ized labor. 





Resist all wage reductions. Work for the eight-hour day. Let all 
organized workers unite in a nation-wide forward movement until every 
toiler is a 'member of his union, fighting to obtain justice. NOW FOR 
THE THREE MILLION MARK! 
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A man may understand the law without understanding justice. For many a 
judge the law looms so big that it obscures justice. Justice 
is a force constantly operating in the lives of the people 
according them their rights. Justice is something more 
than the application of the precedents of statutory or common law. It has 
regard for existing and changing conditions, for modifying relations and 
environment. It grows out of knowledge of the lives of all the people—knowl- 
edge of one group or class does not suffice. There must be that larger com- 
prehension and instinct for the depths of the human heart. 

There is a kind of lawyer that might be termed the intellectual type. 
He looks upon the work of a judge as intellectual exercise rather than as a 
living, fateful influence in the daily lives of men and women. Such a lawyer 
or judge lacks reverence for human beings. Though a man possess all else 
and lack reverence and understanding of the rank and file of the people, that 
man ought not to have power over their lives as a judge. A judge must have 
both intellect and heart. 

Seldom has there been a more conspicuous illustration of legal thinking 
performed in the seclusion of an intellectual world whose horizon carefully 
excludes the working world than the annual address recently delivered by the 
president of the American Bar Association. 

Professor Taft spoke upon the Clayton Antitrust Act and made a speech 
in complete harmony with the precedents he established as the “Injunction 
Judge” of the federal court. As a judge Professor Taft looked upon disregard 
for precedent as rampant violence and lawlessness. Consequently a law that 
secures new concepts of rights to those who live outside his intellectual horizon 
seems to him an evidence of lack of self-restraint, revolutionary and dangerous 
to precedents. He sees in the industrial conflict of Colorado only ‘resistence 
to lawful authority’ by the miners—he can not see the laws ignored by the 
mine operators and their cynical disregard of the old command, ‘“Thou shalt 
not kill.” 

When the workers, out of the experiences of their struggle for a living, 
out of their hardships and out of the bitterness of injustice, evolve principles 
of industrial justice and exercise their rights as free citizens to incorporate 
their concepts in law, Professor Taft characterizes their motives as a spirit 
that “exalts the supreme selfishness of a class and is willing to pull down the 
structures of society in order to secure the granting of its particular demands.” 
Would that there were some way of making all men see that what the working 
people want and seek is equality of opportunity, not privilege! Denial of 
opportunity, limiting the individual to a contracted life-sphere and resulting 
in despair, is responsible for infinitely more lawlessness and violence than 
any freedom bestowed upon men. 

However, Professor Taft is unable to understand section 6 of the Clayton 
act because his isolated legalistic horizon prevents his understanding the first 
sentence, “That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of 
commerce.” ‘That statement is the most sweeping statement of freedom 
secured by the workers of any land. 

The workers had never fully freed themselves from the blight of slavery 
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and come into rights and opportunities of free citizens. They had been prop- 
erty and their labor had been property. These were precedents that could be 
removed from the law only by legislative enactment. Section 6 of the Clayton 
act precludes the possibility of applying to human beings legal provisions 
which apply to products and commodities. Even if the workers were the 
inferior beings which some think them, yet surely they would be of an entirely 
different nature from commodities. 

Section 6 secures to workers rights which members of the judiciary have 
denied them, the right of organization and the right to carry out the legiti- 
mate activities of organization. This is no special privilege as Professor Taft 
was obliged to concede. It is a right arising out of free citizenship—the right 
of self-protection and the promotion of self-interests. 

Professor Taft then labored prodigiously to minimize the victory achieved 
in section 20, which regulates injunctive relief in industrial disputes. He 
produced again that much abused myth—the disinterested ‘‘third party.” 
He tried to make this disinterested third party specially privileged in order to 
evade the manifest intentions of the law-makers of the land. Could worship 
of precedent be carried to greater extremes? Could there be a more lawless 
spirit of interpreting laws? Could greater violence be done to the avowed 
wishes and purpose of the law-makers and the citizens who elected them? 
Could there be any more forceful illustration of a spirit that “exalts the su- 
preme selfishness of a class and is willing to pull down the structures of 
society in order to secure the granting of its particular demands?’’ In this 
case the demands are the exaltation of property and the maintenance of the 
fetish, precedent. 

In the case which Professor Taft charges against the workers, the demands 
are for the exaltation of human beings and for the maintenance of human 
freedom. 

How different is the present attitude of Professor Taft and other critics 
of the labor provisions of the Clayton act from their relentless antagonism 
to the legislation at every stage of its progress, even during the time when it 
was before President Wilson for his approval. Now they seek to minimize its 
power to protect the workers. If these provisions are of such trifling value, 
why the former persistent efforts to defeat them? 

Despite all efforts of our opponents to underestimate the rights secured 
by Labor in the Clayton act, the workers are entering upon an era of new 
freedom and increased activity for the promotion of human welfare. 

The workers are entering into the bounds of industrial freedom where 
they have in their own hands the ordering and disposing of that which is 
part of themselves—their creative labor. 

The problems and purposes of Labor are as big as life itself. 

The workers are moving steadily onward toward larger ideals and greater 
possibilities. 


THE LABOR OF A HUMAN BEING IS NOT A COMMODITY 
OR ARTICLE OF COMMERCE. 
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Upon Resolution No. 144 of the Seattle Convention, proposing that the 

American Federation of Labor start a campaign of educa- 
HOW TO LIVE tion on accident prevention and safety appliances, the 
AND PROTECT “ ‘ " : , , : 
YOURSELF Executive Council reported to the Philadelphia Convention 

that such a campaign could be carried on more advanta- 
geously by the respective internationals and that the publications of the 
A. F. of L. should call the attention of internationals to sources of general 
information. 

Specific information applicable to different trades can be furnished only 
by experts. This work properly belongs to a federal Bureau of Labor Safety. 
An institution of this kind is provided in the House Labor Safety bill which 
was passed by the House, was recommended to the Senate for passage without 
amendment and will be before that.body for action during the coming session 
of Congress. Information how to safeguard life and limb and health should 
be in the possession of every worker—for then and then only does it become 
effective. 

The investigations of such a bureau should include occupational diseases 
as well as accidents. Industrial diseases and industrial accidents are of the 
same nature—physical injuries resulting from work at a trade. One may be 
sudden and the other gradual, but both are the physical consequences of the 
conditions under which the worker works. 

Our nation has been convinced that compensation legislation is just 
and expedient, but of far greater importance is prevention of accidents and 
disease rather than legislation to protect workers against their economic con- 
sequences. Good business sense has convinced many employers that money 
spent in preventing accidents and disease reduces the totals spent in paying 
compensation awards. But if the movement is to attain greatest effective- 
ness the workers must begin a systematic study of their own welfare. 

Each local union ought to pursue some constructive course in educating 
its members in the fundamental principles of health, in the prevention of dis- 
eases arising out of conditions of work, and in guarding against accidents. 
A committee should be given charge of this educational work whose duty it 
should be to have presented at regular times information in the form of talks 
or lectures upon anatomy, hygiene, diet, etc., and their relation to daily work 
in the trade. General discussions should follow all formal instruction. 

Knowledge of physiology and hygiene is too often assumed, yet these 
subjects are not usually taught by the public schools in a practical manner, 
and even if they were many workers have not been able to avail themselves 
of such instruction. Many do not understand the reasons for physical cleanli- 
ness, the relation between food and the health of the body, the relation be- 
tween physical health and mental ability. Yet physical fitness and labor 
power may be indefinitely promoted by such knowledge. 

There is a vast amount of literature written upon these matters which 
can be obtained by the unions. Individual workers might find a few spare 
minutes to read what is in their possession when they have neither time nor 
energy to hunt things out for themselves. An increasing volume of matter 
upon accident prevention and occupational diseases is being published each 
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year. Further increase would follow upon demand from the workers. 

The federal Bureau of Mines has been supplying valuable technical 
information to the miners, but we doubt whether the information of the 
individual miner has profited thereby so greatly as is possible. This material 
ought to be utilized for greatest human welfare. If methods for self-protection 
together with underlying principles involved could be presented in the union 
meetings in simple, practical terms, a real educational campaign of incal- 
culable value would ensue. 

There should be established central educational bureaus or some responsible 
agency at the headquarters of the internationals and the A. F. of L. to collect 
information and to furnish local unions with information in regard to sources of 
magazine articles, books, government publications, and as to persons able to 
present special information to organizations desiring outside assistance. 

All unions are cordially invited to write to A. F. of L. headquarters, 
where information, references or printed matter can generally be obtained. 

The medical profession has already done considerable work in industrial 
hygiene in accord with the general medical trend toward prevention and preser- 
vation of health. 

The federal Department of Labor has published several studies of indus- 
trial diseases, but has not yet undertaken to publish information upon pre- 
vention. But as we have said above, that would properly belong to the pro- 
posed Bureau of Labor Safety that should be pressed upon the attention of 
Congress at its next session. 

The possibilities of a constructive educational plan for the neuaien of 
good health are so varied and so infinite that we can not urge too strongly 
that every international and every local union seriously undertake some defi- 
nite work for the physical betterment of all the workers in the trade or industry. 





The recent report of the House Committee on Labor upon the Taylor system 
of shop management emphasizes the physical effects of 

THE CRIMINAL « . ” . . . 

= speeding up.” Persistent efforts to have this system intro- 

SPEEDING UP” . ape 

SYSTEM duced into the War Department have resulted in its 

MUST STOP partial installation in the Watertown and Rock Island 
arsenals. Those establishing this system have concerned 

themselves principally with “speeding up’ the workmen. 

The report divides the system under three headings—standardization, 
systematization and stimulation. The expense incurred for the first and 
second purposes of the system falls upon the operators; the costs of the third, 
stimulation, are paid by the workers in their physical health. This the House 
Committee’s report recognizes: 

“The Taylor system regards the workman as a machine to be ‘speeded up’ to its 
maximum capacity. When this human machine fails to function to the satisfaction of the 
management it is to be cast aside to make room for the new machine—a fresh workman. 
The authors of the system do not appear to have concerned themselves about the ultimate 
fate of the human derelicts who may be compelled to drop out because they can not stand 
the pace. Mr. Taylor boasts that when he installed his system in the Bethlehem steel 
works he purposely made the tasks so hard that ‘not more than one out of five laborers. 
perhaps even a smaller percentage than this) could keep up.’ 
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“That may be the kind of ‘efficiency’ which produces dividends for the steel trust, 
but it is surely not the system which a beneficent government should force upon its em. 
ployes.”’ 


The Taylor system endeavors to work men up to the very edge of a 
breaking strain. Stop-watch observations are used as a basis for setting a pace 
for workers. Upon the effectiveness of this method the House Committee 
on Labor quotes from a report made to the Sixty-second Congress. Two 
members of the present Cabinet, Secretaries Redfield and Wilson, were 
members of the committee making the report which said in part: 


‘By the stop-watch you may be able to determine the time in which a piece of work can 
be done, but you do not thereby alone determine the length of time in which it ought to be 
done. 

“The time study of the operations of any machine can be made with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy because all of the elements can be taken into consideration in making 
computation. A machine is an inanimate thing—it has no life, no brain, no sentiment, and 
no place in the social order. With a workman it is different. He is a living, moving, sentient, 
social being; he is entitled to all the rights, privileges, opportunities, and respectful con- 
sideration given to other men. 

“He would be less than a man if he did not resent the introduction of any system 
which deals with him in the same way as a beast of burden or an inanimate machine.” 


The relation between the fatigue caused by speeding up and predisposi- 
tion to disease has not been generally recognized. Nerve diseases are not 
generally classified as occupational diseases and yet it is difficult to set limits 
to the effects of work upon the nerves. A recent book, ‘“The Occupational 
Diseases,’ by Dr. W. Gilman Thompson, emphasizes this relation and desig- 
nates as occupational diseases paralysis, atrophy, neuritis, neuralgia, spasms, 
neurasthenia, hysteria, sciatica, and others that are usually considered dis- 
eases of the leisure class. Frequently the occupation is only a contributing 
cause, nevertheless the conditions of modern industry necessitate longer rest 
periods with absolute change of interests. The workers often can not have 
proper rest because they can not pay for proper conditions. In this connection 
Charles L. Dana, quoted by Dr. Thompson, has said: 

“It is not occupations themselves, but the industrial and domestic conditions to 
which working people are subjected, which cause the mass of nervous and mental diseases. 


Scientific management, therefore, which speeds up the human machine, must give it longer 
rest and an absolute change of nervous and mental interest.” 


Dr. Thompson’s statement upon general fatigue is suggestive of many 
physical results of industrial conditions: 


“Fatigue of muscles, nerves, and the mind constitutes an important factor in pre- 
disposition to disease among many classes of workmen and operatives. Its effects have 
become very noticeable of recent years, owing to the practice of ‘speeding up’ or increasing 
the output of work under contracts where time-saving is an essential matter. General 
fatigue is most often met with among mill and factory operatives in the textile fabric 
industries. In these industries much complicated machinery is employed and the faster 
it is operated and the longer the hours of work the greater the physical and mental strain 
and consequent fatigue reaction. These problems have been most comprehensively studied 
by Josephine Goldmark in her admirable book on ‘Fatigue and Efficiency,’ comprising 
the results of studies made under the auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

“Potent factors in inducing fatigue found in large factories are incessant floor vibra- 
tions, as where anany looms are working, constant noise, the confusion resulting from over- 
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crowding, poor air, poor light, and monotony of work. Fatigue is known to diminish the 
quantities of antibodies in the system, and hence to increase its susceptibility and lower 
its resistance to infectious diseases such as grippe, pneumonia, and tuberculosis. General 
fatigue further acts by inhibiting digestion and ultimately interfering with nutrition. 
Another important result of general fatigue is in the decided increase in frequency of acci- 
dents from machinery which it occasions by lessening the alertness of the operative. 

“In many industries, such as those of clothing manufacture, fruit and vegetable can- 
ning, etc., the season of the year makes the work periods very uneven, so that the employe 
may alternate idleness with physical strain and mental worry. For women and children 
this is particularly bad. Women possess as a rule less reserve strength than men for endu- 
rance in such tasks, and owing to the menstrual function frequently becoming disordered 
under fatigue, they are liable to suffer serious and sometimes permanent impairment of 
health. They are also more liable to suffer from constipation, digestive disorders, and ane- 
mia, especially of chlorotic type. 

“‘In some industries, such as work with blast furnaces, men are sometimes required to 
work in twenty-four-hour shifts, although of late years this has been found to be an eco- 
nomic disadvantage and is therefore less common than formerly. Engineers of fast trains 
are liable to the strain of long hours of concentrated work and attention, and the fatigue 
thus induced so lowers their power of alertness that serious accidents have in the past 
resulted from it. 

“Continued fatigue results in muscular tremor and weakness, somnolence or some- 
times insomnia, and has a marked tendency to lessen the activity of the digestive functions. 
If greatly prolonged it results in neurasthenia, hysteria, and a variety of functional nervous 
disorders. Neuralgias also are induced by it. Very similar to the effects of physical fatigue 
are those of worry which are more or less associated with occupation. Among these must be 
reckoned the fear of losing work, inability to complete allotted tasks on time, and a host 
of domestic anxieties, most of which resolve themselves into the matter of low wages and the 
consequent inability to secure adequate food and housing,” 


The discussions of specific diseases will be very helpful to those studying 
so-called scientific management. Every local and international union should 
make it a particular duty they owe to their membership in the trade or in- 
dustry to secure the fullest and most reliable information upon the important 
question of safeguarding the health and the lives of the workers in their 
respective jurisdictions. In addition the information is a refutation and indict- 
ment of the claims of the “‘speeding-up” system. 

Only an orientation has been made into the study of occupational dis- 
eases. The study does not reveal new diseases, but search for preventive 
methods reveals causal relations between industry and diseases. The workers 
themselves are primarily interested in this phase of medical progress and must 
avail themselves of all information that will help them to protect their lives 
and health. It is as necessary to heed the warnings which modern science 
gives of impending dangers from disease as warnings of impending accidents. 





The trade union movement fosters education and uproots ignorance; 
shortens hours and lengthens life; raises wages and lowers usury; increases 
independence and decreases dependence ; develops manhood and balks tyranny ; 
discourages selfishness and establishes fraternity; induces liberality and 
reduces prejudice; creates rights and abolishes wrongs; lightens toil and 
brightens man; makes the workers’ workshop safer and brighter; cheers the 
home and fireside and makes the world better. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 














In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

hrough an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Charles Iffland.—A new local with 220 members 
has been formed at Green Bay, Wisconsin. Two 
death benefits amounting to $600 and two hundred 
and forty-one sick and disabled benefits amounting 
to $3,149 have been paid. The bread trust is active 
in its efforts to injure the organization and our 
agitation against the trust is persistently carried on. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—One new local has been 
formed at Petaluma, California. A strike for the 
reinstatement of a union man has been referred to 
an arbitration board after three weeks’ duration. 
Employment is fair. In Coffeyville, Kansas, and 
Waycross, Georgia, we have gained a nine-hour day 
and a ten per cent increase in wages. We are plan- 
ning an organizing campaign through Oklahoma and 
Texas during November and December. 


Paving Cutters 


Carl Bergstrom.—A new union has been formed 
at Blairsville, Pennsylvania. Two hundred dollars 
have been paid for two death benefits during the 
month. Strikes are on at Sullivan and Franklin, 
Maine, for increased wages, which have been in dura- 
tion six months without settlement. 


Railway Postal Clerks 


Urban A. Walter.—Gains in membership for the 
month amount to 53. St. Paul and Minneapolis 








are about to organize with a good membership 
Considerable unrest is felt over the threat of the 
Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service to 
remove from the seryice those who petitioned to 
Congress against the speed test. 


Railroad Signalmen 


D. R. Daniels.—A local with 40 members has 
been formed at Toledo, Ohio. Employment is 
good and new wage-scales are expected on some 
lines. 


Stationary Firemen 


C. L. Shamp.—Four new locals have been formed 
during the month. Employment is fairly steady. 
We are trying to establish a six-day week, since in 
most cases our work now requires seven days a week. 


Tailors 


E. J. Brais.—Death benefits of $1,455 and sick 
and disabled benefits of $2,128 have been paid. 
Trade has not opened up as is usual at this time of 
the year and employment is dull. 


Timber Workers 


William H. Reid.—Fifty per cent of our member- 
ship is unemployed and ten strikes are in progress 
against wage reductions. Our organization is in- 
terested in the eight-hour day legislation. 























Woodcarvers 


Thomas J. Lodge.—Two death benefits amounting 
to $300 have been paid. Employment is uncertain, 
many of our members being out of work. We are now 
voting on the question of amalgamating with the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters. 
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Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


Ralph V. Brandt.—Eleven death benefits to the 
amount of $1,000 have been paid within the month. 
A strike at Stockton, California, has been on for 
six weeks against the openshop. Thestate of employ- 
ment is poor for this season of the year. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix.—H. P. Greene: 

Organized labor is in good condition, but the 
Mexican situation is causing some difficulty among 
the unorganized. The state has been violating the 
law restricting the hours of laborers employed by 
the state to eight per day, but due to the activity 
of organized labor the matter has been settled and 
the law is now observed. An investigator from the 
Industrial Relations Commission has-been here 
studying conditions. The Women’s Trade Union 
League is doing good work for the union labels. The 
city commission has been considering a drastic anti- 
picketing ordinance, and appears to be waiting for 
an opportune time to pass it as an emergency measure, 
The teamsters have organized. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—J. B. Byrd: 

The condition of organized labor is good. There 
is little unorganized labor in this city. Employ- 
ment is not steady. We are demanding union label 
goods. 

Little Rock—L. H. Moore: 

The State Federation of Labor held a six-day 
session in this city and had a very interesting meet- 
ing. The meatcutters have organized with a mem- 
bership of thirty. Organization prospects are good. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—B. 1. Dennis: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, very poor. Organized workers enjoy the 
eight-hour day; the unorganized work ten and 
twelve hours. Employment is steady nine months 
in the year. We are having a hard fight with the big 
mill owners and need all the help we can get. The 
label league is active in the interest of the union 
labels. The lathers have organized and the laundry 
workers are making good progress toward organi- 
zation. 

Petaluma.—Harry Harding: 

The building trades crafts are 95 per cent or- 
ganized and are in good condition. Employment 
is steady. The union labels are in good demand. 
One new union has been formed and several others 
are under way. 

Sacramento.—William C. Eddy: 

The condition of the organized worker is good 
and employment is steady in most of the crafts. No 
change in wages or hours has taken place but sani- 
tary conditions are improving wonderfully. Organ- 
ized labor is working full time, the men in the un- 
organized railroad shops are working less than half 
time. The minimum wage for women and children 
and the universal eight-hour bill will be decided on 





election day. The union label league is doing effec- 
tive work. Unions of retail clerks, bootblacks, and 
automobile workers are under way. 


San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition and is 
holding its own against unusually bad conditions 
and a great deal of unemployment. The unorganized 
workers are in very bad condition with little pros- 
pect for much improvement. The molders, pattern 
makers and foundry employes have signed a three- 
year agreement with the foundry men’s association. 
We are boosting all union labels. A local of cereal 
mill workers has been formed, and efforts are being 
made to organize the tent and awning makers. 


Sania Rosa.—F. R. Atchinson: 


Conditions here are about at a standstill, and 
employment is uncertain. Wages are maintained 
at the usual standard except in a few cases. The 


tailors have organized and a union of butchers and 
meatcutters is under way. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Conditions among the organized workers, parti- 
cularly as regards wages and hours, are far in ad- 
vance of those among the .unorganized workers. 
Employment is unsteady. Labor has taken a 
determined stand for its friends in the election. 
The label league i is maintaining a constant agitation 
for all union labels. The district court recently 
upheld the city ordinance calling for $2.50 per day 
on city work. Several new locals are under way. 

Denver.—S. P. Oplinger: 

Organized labor is in good condition compared 
with the unorganized, but work is slack especially 
in the building trades. The city commission has 
just declared that work in the mountain parks shall 
be done by organized labor at a minimum rate of 
$2.50 for an eight-hour day. Two dollars was the 
former rate for this work. The label league is doing 
fine work. Several new unions are under way. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich.—William J. Fitzgerald: 

Organized labor is in better shape than it has 
ever been. After two years of disorganization the 
plumbers have again organized. The label com- 
mittee is actively at work in the interest of the 
union labels. A union of sheet metal workers is 
under way. 

FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—G. F. Gilbert: 
Organized labor is in fairly good condition, all 
locals in the city holding a good membership. There 
is much unemployment here, and plenty of unor- 
ganized men to make the unemployment problem 
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more serious. Hours have been reduced one per 
day as a result of a strike earlier in the year. Unions 
of carpenters, brickmasons, painters, lathers, and 
barbers are under way. 


GEORGIA 


Macon.—Frank Hobbs: 

While the card man has the best of the situation, 
labor conditions here are not good at present. Many 
men are being laid off and hours have been reduced. 
Not much change is expected until the farmer can 
realize on his cotton. An increased interest in union 
labels is making itself apparent. 

Savannah.—Robert Fechner: 

Organized labor is maintaining its wage rates and 
working conditions in spite of adverse conditions 
and unemployment. The unorganized are receiving 
no consideration. 

ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Alois Towers: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. Employment however is very un- 
steady. The city council has killed the weights and 
measures bill demanded by organized labor. The 
stores here carry a good line of union label products. 


Carriers Mills—E. T. Davis: 

The condition of organized labor is better than it 
has been for some time. Employment is steady 
and we have gained some increase in wages without 
strikes. A central labor union has been organized 
and the various locals are working together har- 
moniously. A committee has been appointed to 
work in the interest of the union labels. The retail 
clerks are organizing. 

Centralia —J. J. Bell: 

Organized labor is in much better condition and 
is more steadily employed than is unorganized labor. 
Employment is not very steady. There is a good 
demand for products bearing the union labels. The 
teamsters have formed a union at Odin, Illinois. 

Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: ns 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, re- 
ceiving 10 per cent better wages than the unorgan- 
ized. Employment in the building trades is improv- 
ing. The Pullman shops have opened again, but 
with a big reduction in all departments. The Chicago 
Union Label League is doing good work throughout 
the city. The meatcutters of South Chicago have 
formed a union. The harnessmakers are being 
organized. 

Decatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

The condition of organized labor is good and 
employment is steady. Organized labor is strong 
here, and we are working hard among the unorgan- 
ized and are meeting with success. The barbers are 
especially active in a fight against unfair shops. 
Splendid work is being done for the union labels. 
The electric linemen have organized, securing all 
but the Bell telephone employes. Most of the ice 
wagon drivers have joined the teamsters’ union and 
efforts are now being made to organize the laundry 
workers and the garment workers. 

East St. Louis—J. J. Smith: 

Organized labor is in good condition but employ- 
ment is slack. The label league is doing very good 
work for the labels. Efforts are being made to 
organize the carriage and wagon workers and the 
stationary firemen. 





Eldorado.—Joe Mongel: 


Organized labor here is 30 per cent in advance of 


unorganized labor and nearly every trade is organ- 
ized. The brick, tile, and terra cotta workers have 
just organized and have secured an increase in wages 
averaging 35 cents a day, improved working condi- 
tions, recognition of the union, union shop and other 
advantages without strike or difficulty. We are now 
able to secure nearly every product bearing the 
union label from the local stores, and we will not 
stop until every article on which a union label is 
used can be obtained in Eldorado. The city council 
has passed an ordinance giving organized labor the 
preference on city work. The flour and cereal mill 
workers have been organized as members of the 
federal labor union. 


Mt. Olive-—F. W. Dingerson: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good. 
Miners are working only about half time, but in 
other crafts employment is steady. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Peoria.—John M. Irish and J. W. Gentry: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unorgan- 
ized not so good. Employment is fairly steady con- 
sidering industrial conditions. The Illinois State 
Federation of Labor held its convention in this city. 
There is a general demand for articles bearing the 
union label. A union of waitresses has been formed. 


Sandoval—James M. Parker: 

All labor here is organized and in good shape. 
Employment is uncertain. The strike at the coal 
mines has been settled after lasting a month. 

Staunton——Tilden Bozarth: 

Organized labor is in splendid condition, although 
there is considerable unemployment and the mines 
are running less than half time. Our label committee 
is doing everything possible to secure union label 


products. 
INDIANA 


Indianapolis —George A. Nolte: 

Employment in the mechanical departments of 
the railroads is unsteady, but the agreement with 
the Kanawha and Michigan Railway has been re- 
newed without difficulty. All shop trades are 
affected, and hereafter the laborers, all of whom are 
members of the federal labor union, will receive the 
regular overtime rate of pay. 

Logansport—Dora Smith: 

The condition of organized labor is very good, all 
things considered. All union men are at work and 
no reductions in the wages of union workers have 
been made in any craft. The unorganized workers 
have fared badly, wages having been reduced 25 
per cent, and there is much unemployment among 
them. Trade has been slow recently. The state 
convention of suffragists passed a resolution de- 
manding the appointment of two women factory 
inspectors for Indiana. 

New Albany.—Alexander Knox: 

Some of the trades here are fully organized, and 
where organization exists the workers enjoy better 
wages and shorter hours than among the unorgan- 
ized crafts. Employment is not steady and trade 
conditions are rather poor. The union labels are 
always pushed. 

South Bend.—Edward Gardner: 

Organized labor is in good condition and very 
active; unorganized labor is in poor condition and 
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has received several reductions in wages. Employ- 
ment is not steady. We are working hard to secure 
a constitutional convention for the state. The label 
league is active. The tinners have formed a union 
and the bakers are organizing. 


KANSAS 


Topeka.—Clyde O. Tresner: 

Organized labor is in very much better condition 
than unorganized labor. Employment is normal. 
Everything possible is done for the union labels. 
The laundry workers have organized and the retail 
clerks are forming another local. 


KENTUCKY 


Bellevue-—Chris Cline: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. 
The Union Steel Mills have closed temporarily and 
employment is unsettled. The injunction issued 
against the union horseshoers has been dismissed. 
Agitation for the patronage of the union labels con- 
tinues. An organization of electrical workers is 


under way. 
LOUISIANA 


Lake Charies—J. M. Theall: 

Organized labor receives 50 per cent higher wages 
and works shorter hours than unorganized labor. 
Employment is steady. The patronage of union 
label products is strongly urged. 

Monroe—lL. M. Hudnall: 

Organized labor is in fair condition, but most 
crafts are working short time. The agitation in the 
interest of union label products continues. Two new 
unions and a central body have been formed and 
one new union is under way. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized fair. Employment is very slack at present, 
especially in the factories and shops. Conditions 
are improving gradually without strikes. Our young 
workmen are interested in a fine new Y. M. C. A. 
building just dedicated. Good work is done for the 
union labels. Efforts are being made to organize the 
street-car men and the bakers. 

Bath—Herbert M. Rogers: 

Labor is in good demand and union men are all 
busy with the exception of the machinists and the 
molders. The union labels are strongly supported 
by all union members. A local of carpenters is under 
way. 

East Millinocket—Paul Marcoix: 

Organized labor is in very good condition, work- 
ing under a two-year agreement granting a sub- 
stantial increase in wages. Employment in most 
branches of industry is steady. Good work is done 
for the union labels. 

Livermore Falls—Archie McCaffery: 

Organized labor is in very much better condition 
than unorganized and employment is steady. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 

Portland —E. A. Hopkins: 

The condition of organized labor is good, while 
that of the unorganized is bad. Employment is 
fairly steady. We are making good progress in our 
union label agitation and the demand for union 
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label products is steadily increasing. The prospects 
for organizing additional unions in the near future 
are very good, as we are constantly demonstrating 
the benefits derived through organization. 


Portland —Charles Darrington: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The coal 
trimmers won a two-weeks’ strike, securing higher 
wages and recognition of the union. The Trans- 
atlantic Steamship Company has refused to sign 
an agreement with the longshoremen. Good work 
is done for the union labels. A union of laundry 
workers is under way. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge—Sam Margolin: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is unsteady, but the organized workers 
have the advantage over the unorganized. The cen- 
tral labor union is doing good work for the union 
labels. City employes have received an increase 
in wage to $2.50 per day. 


Framingham.—Frank C. Green: 

The condition of organized labor is good and em- 
ployment is steady. A label committee has just been 
formed and will be heard from later. Efforts are 
being made to organize the machinists. 


Lowell —Edmond Sicard: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, but 
employment is unsteady, with the mills running 
only four days a week. Good work is done for the 
union labels. A union of cotton weavers has been 
organized in Somersworth, New Hampshire. 


Lowell—Charles E. Anderson: 

Organized labor is in fair condition even though 
business is not good and employment is unsteady. 
Musicians in the theaters have been on strike for 
increased wages and have compromised with five 
theaters and have returned to work. The strike is 
still on at two other houses, but the prospects for an 
early settlement are good, as the musicians are mak- 
ing a splendid fight. The trades and labor council 
has appointed a new label committee and we look 
for better results in the very near future. 


Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

The condition of organized labor, with regard to 
wages and hours, is very good. All the building crafts 
are working eight hours a day, others nine. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady in the building trades but there 
is considerable unemployment among the other 
crafts. The label committee of the central labor 
union continues its good work for the union labels. 
Locals of electrical workers and laborers have been 
formed within the month. 


Middleboro —Will S. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized poor. There has been some improvement 
in conditions of employment since the last report. 
The central labor union label committee is active. 


Readville-—J. J. Gallagher: 

The Maine Central and the shops are working full 
time with the usual number of employes, but other- 
wise business is rather dull. Two lodges of railway 
carmen have been organized—one in Warwick, New 
York, and one in Lancaster, New Hampshire. One 
new union is being formed at Waterville, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Sharon.—B. S. Balle: 

Organized labor is in good condition, the carpen- 
ters being practically in control of building here. 
Considerable building is in progress and employ- 
ment is steady. Employes in the box factory are 
forming a union to be affiliated with the carpenters. 
A public library has just been built. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls—H. B. Tohms: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized fair. Employment is quite steady. The 
papermakers have received a slight increase in 
wages without difficulty. A campaign of agitation 
and education on the subject of union labels is being 
carried on. The carpenters have organized and the 
teamsters are forming a union. 

Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Organized labor is maintaining present standards, 
but the unorganized workers in the unskilled trades, 
and to some extent in the skilled trades, have suf- 
fered wage reductions. Efforts are being made to 
start an organizing campaign in Virginia, Minne- 
sota, and to form a central body for the Iron Range. 
The horseshoers and the retail clerks of Virginia 
have organized unions, and unions are being formed 
among the electrical workers, painters, meatcutters, 
barbers, and carpenters of the Range. 

Minneapolis.—Jean E. Spielman: 

The condition of the organized workers is better 
than that of the unorganized, but the condition of 
employment is very unsettled. The railroads are 
laying off many men, and there is a great deal of 
unemployment. The mayor called a conference of 
labor and charity organizations to consider the un- 
employment situation, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate. The taxicab drivers have 
organized a local. 


MISSOURI 


Chillicothe —A. W. Hood: 

Conditions for both organized and unorganized 
labor are about normal and employment is steady. 
The plumbers and gasfitters have organized and the 
painters are organizing. 

Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

The general condition of our organizations is 
better than for some time past. While work is scarce 
and financial conditions rather poor there is a better 
feeling among the unions than I have ever known in 
Joplin. Employment is good in most lines, the build- 
ing trades excepted. The street-car strike has been 
settled after eighty-two days, the carmen gaining 
all disputed points except increased wages. Strike- 
breakers were not used in the strike and there was 
no violence of any kind. We keep up a constant 
agitation in the interest of the union labels. The 
cement workers have organized and we are working 
on other crafts. 

St. Joseph.—C. A. Bucklen: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and improving 
gradually. About half the unorganized workers are 
working under bad conditions for starvation wages; 
the other half at better wages, which however do 
not compare with those received by the organized 
workers. Employment is steady. Organized labor 
defeated the candidate for state senator who had 
been antagonistic during his former term. Our union 
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label campaign is meeting with success. The trans- 
fer drivers have organized, and unions of meat- 
cutters, laundry workers, and freight handlers are 


under way. 
MONTANA 


Anaconda.—Joseph Turtle: 

The condition of organized labor is good, except 
that employment is unsteady owing to the curtail- 
ment in the production of copper. This city depends 
almost entirely upon the copper industry. Organ- 
ized labor is working hard to enact a workmen’s 
compensation law. 


NEVADA 


Reno.—C. W. Farrington: 

The wage-scale controversy of the theatrical 
stage employes has been adjusted with an addition 
of 50 cents to the matinee scale and 25 cents to the 
night scale, and $3 a week increase for the motion 
picture machine operators. An agreement has been 
signed by the bakers’ local with_a bakery that has 
been unfair for six years. 


NEW. HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia-—Thomas F. Ford: 

The organized workers are in first-class condition. 
Unorganized workers are not faring as well as for- 
merly and are slowly but surely coming to us. 
Employment is steady and will be all winter. 


NEW JERSEY 


Morristown—A. B. Losey: 

Organized labor is slowly improving but there 
is still much to do. Employment has been unsteady 
but the prospects for the future are better. The 
building trades are pretty well organized and the 
masons are assisting the carpenters to secure im- 
proved conditions. The union label committee is 
working constantly in the interest of the labels. 


NEW YORK 


Albany—John J. Dillon: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized fair. Employment is steady. All union 
men are enjoying the benefits of the wage increases 
secured last spring. The central body is making 
every possible effort to advance the interests of the 
workers, and has secured the co-operation of the 
Builders’ Exchange and other organizations. The 
label committee is visiting all unions to create a 
greater demand for union label products and is 
meeting with success. 

Brooklyn —Rudolph Modest: 

The butcher workmen of Newark, New Jersey, 
have secured a slight increase in wages without diffi- 
culty, the store butchers establishing a minimum 
scale of $16 per week. After being defeated in their 
efforts to pass a city ordinance prohibiting the 
opening of meat markets on Sundays, the butcher 
workmen inaugurated a campaign of education, 
which resulted in securing the support of the pur- 
chasing public and the closing of 90 per cent of the 
stores on Sundays. Local No. 190 of the Butcher 
Workmen, in Hoboken, New Jersey, struck for a 
nine-hour day, 40 cents for overtime and a union 
shop. After a few hours’ duration the strike ended 
with all demands conceded. The butchers’ local of 























Syracuse, New York, called a strike in two of the 
largest houses which was won in less than a day. 
The butchers asked for a minimum rate of $18 a 
week, but compromised on $16.50 in view of present 
conditions. The Hebrew butchers in New York City 
have been reorganized. 


Buffalo—w. F. Cattell: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of un- 
organized bad. Employment is unsteady. Laundry 
workers have received an increase of $2.50 a week 
without strike. A strike is on in the building 
trades involving 2,000 men. A union of railway 
signalmen is under way. 

Dunkirk —Emil Hagberg: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition but 
handicapped by the fact that there is much unem- 
ployment. Our label committee is active in the 
interest of the union labels. 


Fredonia —Lee Kiearstead: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized bad. Employment is steady in some 
crafts. The carmen have bettered their conditions 
materially, both as to wages and working condi- 
tions, without strike. The cigar stores and clothing 
stores are introducing union label goo | 


Gloversville—Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. The local of theatrical stage 
employes has increased wages 50 per cent after a 
strike of eight weeks. The glove strike is still on; 
a few firms have signed up, but most of the workers 
are still out. A local of textile workers has been 
formed. 


Jamestown —M. M. Gifford: ° 

Building trades here are well organized, other 
trades fairly so. Employment is fairly steady. The 
local electrical workers have reaffiliated to the 
recognized international union. The central labor 
union’s label committee is working in the interest 
of the union labels. 


Middletown —John Manning: 

Business is fair in most of the organized trades, 
but conditions among the unorganized, particularly 
the women workers, are bad. Their wages are low 
and employment unsteady. The bartenders and 
barbers have made slight gains within the past 
month. The demand for products bearing the union 
labels is securing the attention of the local mer- 
chants. 


Newburgh—John Rothery: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Officers of the 
neckwear makers’ union are here from New York 
City fighting an unfair shop. The central labor 
union is assisting in this work, and the chances for 
success are very good. Employment is normal. 
There has been a disagreement between the horse- 
shoers and the employers which has resulted in the 
opening up of a union horseshoeing establishment by 
the union workmen. The brewery workers have 
formed an organization containing all eligible work- 
ers. Efforts are being made to organize the tailors 
and the firemen. 


Norwich—wW. E. Miner: 

The condition of organized labor is good and em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Printers have raised their 
wage scale $1. Organized labor has a ticket in the 
field in the city elections. 
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Poughkeepsie—Schuyler Lent: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of un- 
organized bad. Employment is unsteady. The 
brewery wagon drivers have received an increase 
from $12 to $14 a week. A contractor on street 
paving work for the city, who had been paying only 
$1.60, has been forced to pay $1.75 per day. Four 
new unions are under way. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Spencer-—James P. Scott: 

Organized labor is in very good condition, with all 
crafts practically 100 per cent organized. Shops 
are running eight hours a day five days in the week. 
The granite cutters have affiliated with the interna- 
tional. Retail clerks in Salisbury have organized. 


OHIO 


Hamilton —Charles E. Vaughn: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Em- 
ployment is not steady. The clerks’ union held an 
open meeting and added thirty new members to 
their organization. Everything possible is done for 
the union labels. Two new unions are under way. 

Masillon—Joseph Bertels: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. Un- 
organized workers are working long hours. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Wages have been cut in 
the clay mines where the men are not organized. The 
union labels are well patronized. 


Masillon—Charles Vogel: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is fairly steady. The laundry workers are 
about to present a new wage-scale. There is a con- 
tinued demand for the union labels. A union of 
bakers is under way. 

Sandusky.—Jay C. Mason: 

The present condition of organized labor is better 
than it has ever been. Employment is steady and 
some wage increases have been secured without 
strike. There is a good demand for the union 
labels. The machinists have organized. 


Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

The condition of organized labor is improving but 
that of the unorganized workers is indifferent. Em- 
ployment is normal. The potters in one of the pot- 
teries have succeeded in closing the works on 
Sundays. There is a fair demand for articles bearing 
the union labels. 


OKLAHOMA 


Coalgate-—Simon Phillips: 

A fair start has been made toward organizing the 
school teachers and the prospects are good. We are 
expecting to reorganize the carpenters. 

Oklahoma City—Ollie S. Wilson: 

The condition of the unorganized workers, par- 
ticularly the unskilled, is poor. Work is fairly good 
for most of the organized crafts throughout the 
state, except some of the building trades. The 
miners have a new contract and are pretty generally 
employed. Work on the new state capitol is en- 
tirely union. A label contest is on in this city, look- 
ing to the manufacture of more labeled goods, A 
compensation bill and an eight-hour bill for women 
workers will be introduced into the next legislature. 
The plumbers have organized duringgthe month, 
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and electrical workers throughout the state have 
been transferred from the dual organization to the 
recognized brotherhood. 


OREGON 


Marshfield —Andrew Landles: 

Organized workers are well employed at present, 
considering commercial conditions, and are preferred 
to the unorganized. The unorganized, being without 
leadership or system, are in poor shape and are not 
steadily employed. Employment is fairly steady in 
the lumber and building trades. The Coos Bay 
band, since becoming a union institution, has re- 
ceived state recognition and played at the state 
fair. Agitation in*the interest of the union labels 
has just been begun. Important labor legislation 
is pending and the results will be known later. 
The plumbers and steamfitters have formed a union, 
and an additional local of musicians has been formed. 
Efforts are being made to organize the barbers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver —D. S. Leighty: 

The building trades are making some progress 
toward establishing union shops throughout the 
industry, and they will no doubt be entirely success- 
ful in the near future as they are well organized. 
Work is slack in most lines. The organized workers 
as a rule are working eight hours a day for fair 
wages, while the unorganized are working nine or 
more. We are trying to organize the mill workers 
under the United Brotherhood of Carpenters, and 
efforts are being made to organize the teamsters 
and the clerks. 

Bradford.—William S. Barnes: 

Organized labor has the advantage of the unor- 
ganized in wages and working conditions, and is 
pretty generally recognized. Employment is un- 
steady at present but the outlook is fair. The 
patrons of the union labels is constantly urged. 

e oil well workers are talking organization. 

Butler —Earnest C. Faber: 

All local union men are working and wages are 
maintained at the usual standard. The labor council 
is doing good work for the labels. 

Carbondale-—Frank Doyle: 

Workers here are about 80 per cent organized and 
in first-class condition. Employment is steady and 
some improvements in shop conditions and wages 
have been secured without strike. 

Chester —George B. Sill: 

All the building trades are well organized and in 
good condition. Union men are steadily employed. 
Everything possible is done for the union labels. 

Kittanning. —T. J. Mumford: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized very bad, with a good deal of unemploy- 
ment among the unorganized workers. Employ- 
ment is uncertain in all lines. The clerks have se- 
cured an early closing hour through the efforts of 
the trades council and the union card has been 
placed in two stores. Nearly all merchants here 
handle union label goods. Organized labor has 
endorsed two candidates who are pledged to advance 
labor legislation in the next session of the legislature. 

Mahanoy City.—R. C. Fowler: 

Organized labor is in very good condition. Em- 
ployment is steady in the building trades and the 
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mines are running four days a week. A central body 
has been organized at Girardsville, and efforts are 
being made to organize the plumbers and gasfitters 
and the retail clerks here. 

McKeesport.—William Murphy: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized very poor. Trade is dull and things are 
going slowly. The labor council is in very good 
shape and the union labels are being pushed. 

Philadelphia—Joseph M. Richie: 

Organized labor enjoys better wages and working 
conditions than the unorganized. Work has been 
scarce but the locals have added to their member- 
ship and all organizations are holding their own. 
Preparations have been made for the A. F. of L. 
Convention. The Labor Forward Committee is 
active and more interest in the movement is shown 
by the rank and file than heretofore. Waitresses and 
stage employes have been organized during the 
month, and a local of painters is under way. 


Sharon.—David Niven: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Unorganized 
workers are taking anything that is offered. Em- 
ployment is steady in the building trades but uncer- 
tain in the iron industry. The building trades crafts 
have received increases in wages, and have a uni- 
versal eight-hour day. The Sharon Daily Herald 
publishes a roster of local unions each week. There 
is a fair demand for the union labels. Three new 
unions are under way, and prospects are fair for 
the formation of others. 


Shenandoah.—Killian O'Neill: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Un- 
organized labor is also in fair shape, as they are 
profiting by the improved conditions and higher 
wages secured by the unions. Work at present is 
steady after a dull summer at the mines. A local 
of electrical workers has been formed. 


Wilkes-Barre-—John J. Yonhon: 

Wages are higher and work is steadier in the union 
shops than in the non-union. In the unorganized 
industries forces have been reduced and those re- 
tained put on short time, but employment is quite 
steady in the organized crafts and the prospects are 
good. The local of heat and frost insulators and 
asbestos workers have signed a satisfactory three- 
year agreement. A central body is being formed in 
Nanticoke. Several crafts are organizing. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence-—Roderick A. McGarry: 

The status of organized labor is far superior to 
the unorganized, hours of labor and working con- 
ditions being far in advance of the latter. Employ- 
ment for union men is fairly steady. We are con- 
stantly agitating the patronage of the union labels. 
Unions of bill posters and ushers are under way. 

Providence-—Thomas F. McMahon: 

Our organized workers are making progress not- 
withstanding abnormal conditions. The unorgan- 
ized are faring poorly. Employment i is fairly steady. 
Conditions are improving in one of the mills just 
organized. Two mills here, owned by the same com- 
pany, illustrate the advantages of organization. 
One is a union shop, the other is not. Both mills do 
the same work, yet higher wages are paid in the 
organized than in the unorganized mill. At a 
mass-meeting of local unions in Pawtucket Valley 


























candidates for election were called upon to declare 
their position on labor. We are urging our people 
to demand the union label on goods. One union has 
been organized and another reorganized within the 
month, and another union is being formed. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson—B. F. McIntyre: 

Organized labor in this state is far in advance of 
the unorganized, who are in poor condition. Em- 
ployment is steady, only one of the cotton mills 
considering running on short time. Very good work 
is done for the union labels. There is plenty of 
opportunity for good work here. The textile workers 
are organizing and efforts are being made to organize 
a state branch. 

TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Conditions for organized labor are improving. 
Employment is fairly steady except in the building 
trades. A central body has been formed. 

Dallas —\L. A. Glauburg: 

Organized labor is in good condition with very 
few men out of work. The sheet metal workers have 
obtained an increase of 50 cents a day. The Dallas 
fair is of great assistance to the workers in this dis- 
trict, as it gives employment to three or four hundred 
each year. Our label league is doing good work. 

Dennison—Herman Kachel: 

The condition of organized labor is very good. 
Work in the building trades has improved within the 
past month. Our label committee is doing good work 
for the labels. The electrical workers have re- 
organized. 

Palestine Edward M. Ware: 

Organized workers receive a much higher rate of 
pay than the unorganized. Employment is steady. 
A label committee is working in the interest of the 
union labels. 

Thurber —Frank S. Caro: 

Organized labor in Thurber is in excellent condi- 
tion, nearly 95 per cent of the workers being or- 
ganized. Employment is steady at present. The 
brickmakers have shortened hours and secured an 
increase in wages. A label committee is working for 
the union labels. The blacksmiths in Thurber 
have organized and a central body has been formed 
in Strawn. 

Thurber —J. M. D. Lasater: 

Organized labor has secured another victory in the 
contract secured by the brickmakers, which calls 
for increased wages and an eight-hour day. This 
was secured after a strike. Employment is steady 
for the brickmakers; the miners are working four 


days a week. 
VERMONT 


Barre-—Alexander Ironside: 
Organized labor is in splendid condition, in fact 
every one is busily engaged. There are practically 
no unorganized workers here. Carpenters, plumbers, 
and printers have secured good increases in wages 
without strikes. Both employes and employers 
agree on the workmen’s compensation bill. City 
employes have obtained an eight-hour workday 
without decrease in pay. 
Bellows Falls —Hugh A. MacLeod: 
Organized labor is in very much better condition 
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than unorganized labor in regard to hours, wages, 
and sanitary shop conditions. We are agitating for 
the passage of the workmen’s compensation bill. 
The union labels are progressing. 


Hardwick—John J. Kelley: 
_ All crafts here are organized and in good condi- 
tion, although employment is not steady. 


Newport.—Horace N. Sweet: 

Organized labor is in good condition and in good 
demand. Employment is steady. Carpenters have 
obtained an increase in wages and a reduction in 
hours from ten tonine. Unions of painters, teamsters, 
and carpenters are under way. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—A. C. Koontz: 

Organized labor is holding its own very well 
through a dull season, but with cooler weather the 
outlook for renewed activities is encouraging. 
The shipyards are working eight hours a day, and 
the boilermakers are still out. The patronage of the 
union labels is urged. The work of the labor temple 
committee is well under way. Two unions are being 
reorganized, and a new one is being formed. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and employ- 
mentis steady. The unorganized workers are working 
long hours as usual. The labels are well patronized. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—Harry Call: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized very bad. Employment is not steady. Six 
initiative bills for labor have been submitted 
to popular vote. The label league is agitating for the 
union labels. 


Raymond.—Harley Johnson: 

Organized workers here have better conditions 
than the unorganized, but they are not yet strong 
numerically. Employment is not steady. Some 
improvements in wages and working conditions 
have been obtained by the organized workers. There 
is a bitter fight against the labor measures which 
have been initiated. The label league is doing 
everything possible for the union labels. The team- 
sters are organizing. 

Ronald —J. R. Montgomery: 

Conditions of work and rates of wages are very 
much better for the organized than the unorganized 
workers. Employment is quite steady, with only 
a few of the mines running short time. We have 
secured a two-year agreement with the mine opera- 
tors. A strike has been won in Carbondale where 
the operators had failed to live up to the contract. 

Snohomish—C. J. Rice: 

Carpenters, lumber workers, barbers, and bar- 
tenders here are well organized. We have an eight- 
hour day and good wage rates. We are just in- 
augurating a label agitation. An organization of 
teamsters is being formed. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton —John T. Gibson: 
Organized labor is in very good condition; unor- 
ganized in fair condition, but the wages are low. 
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Employment is steady. We are working very hard 
for the union labels. 


Eau Claire-——John Krautseider: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition but 
employment is slack. A label committee is doing 
good work for the union labels. The painters and 
decorators are discussing organization. 


La Crosse-—John A. Rae: 

Organized labor is in good condition with all 
members steadily employed at present. Some of the 
factories are working short time, but the building 
crafts are busy. There is a good demand for goods 
bearing the union labels. The printing pressmen 
and the shoe workers here, and the brewery workers 
at Bangor, have organized within the month. 

Marshfield —F. J. Mettelka: 

The cigarmakers are well organized and steadily 
employed. They are urging the use of their labeled 
goods. 
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Racine.—L. P. Christensen: 

Organized labor is in much better condition to 
meet depressed business conditions than unor- 
ganized labor. Employment is steady for those who 
have work but there is considerable unemployment. 
Weare trying to establish the eight-hour day for city 
employes. The bakers have signed an agreement 
with one firm. Efforts are being made to strengthen 
the bartenders’ organization. ’ 


Sheboygan.—Charles Schirmeister: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than un- 
organized in regard to wages and working condi- 
tions. Some shops and factories are running short 
time, some full time with a decreased force. Wages 
in the building trades are maintained at the rates 
specified in the agreements. There is a steady 
agitation in favor of the union labels. The bakers 
are now well organized and have put their labels 
on their products. Efforts are now being made to 
organize the wagon workers. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,729 


District No. I.—Eastern 
Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Organisers, Frank H. McCarthy, Edmond Sicard, Joseph 
J. Agurkis, Thomas McMahon, Sara A. Conboy. 


District No. I.—Middle 

Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, ware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, P. F. uly. Jobe A. Flett, Thomas 
PF Reagan, John L. Lewis, Michae tak, John Tafelski, 

. R. Brunet, Cal Wyatt, H Streifier, Jas. E. Roach, 
a7 Walker, George Selepets, Wm. Collins, A. W. Miller, 

. L. Hichelberger, Joseph Tylkoff, ew? d Kelleher, Samuel 
Diskan, Katharine B. Mills, Mary Scully, Chas. A. Miles, 
Thomas H. Flynn. 


District No. I1I.—Southern 
Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, ia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Organisers, O. A. Cone, E. B. Smith, B. F. McIntyre, James 
Brown. 


District No. IV.—Central 
Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood, Jas. Short, 
Paul J. Smith, H. T. Keating. 
District No. V.— Northwestern 
Cogs the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 
District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorade 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherton, C. J. Folsom, A. Raynor. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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° 


T. & L. A., Columbus, Ga, tax, a, m, jy "86...06 
, is Wilmington, N C, tax, s, o, n, "14 
"14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c; 





A. L. 11978, tax, aug, 
sup, 25c 


srocect 


gcc 
ga; 
nee 





, tax, oct, "14... 


-L. 
. W. of N. A., tax, a, ‘s, '14.. 

, tax, may, "14, to and incl 
» Marshall art Towa, tax, j, a, s, "14 
. 14715, tax, a, s, "14, $3.75; 


<HHrry pO 


mA 

fe 
zh 
baat 
K 

a: 2 
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Absolutely Pure 


Made from 


Grape Cream of Tartar 
NO ALUM 








3. 





. FL. 


f, $3 75; df, $3.75 
w. ; E. U. 14347, 
f, $i. 25; df, $3.25 
F. L. 13056, tax, a, s, 14, $5 90; 
$5.90; I-c assess, 59c 
14604, tax, sept, 
df, $2.95 
B. T. U. 12333, tax, oct, "14, $2; 
F. & C. M. E. U. 14160, tax, 
f, $1.15; df, $1.15 
c. mf T. S. 8156, 
, $64.60; 
wh . 12270, tax, oct, 
F.L. spesa, tax, sept, 


$3.25; 
‘d f, 
f, $2.95; 


tax, sept, ‘14, 


f, $5.90; 
"14, $2.95; 


f, $2; df, $2 
sept, 14, $1.15 


tax, j, a, s, ‘14, $64.60; 
d f, $64.60 i 
f, $5; df, $5 


‘14, $5; 
14, $1.90; f, $1.90; df, 


S. i U.. Barre, Vt, tax, may, '14, to and incl 

"14... 

c. ¥* q Montpelier, Vt, tax, apr, 
at sept, "14 
W. U. 14402, sup 

a Streifler, "Buffalo, N Y, sup 

H.N. & A. U. 14655, sup 

14628, sup. 

B.S. & H. U. 117 59, tax, sept, . $1: f, $1; 
df, $1; sup, $1.3 

v.26. 4. Rice. Iowa, tax, july, 14, to 
and incl dec, ee 
~L. = Eugene, Oreg, tax, j, a, 8, 

Cc. Awe ~ Joaquin, Cal, Stockton, Cal, tax, 

le GO Gy BGe cceccccevccescescececes 

- L. ‘co! * Winona, Minn, tax, opt, 
‘and incl aw 

Cc. L. U.. Ta Ee Mass, ‘tax, j, & 8, "14. 

T. &L. c., La Salle, Ill, tax, o, n, d, 

T. T. C., Thurber, Tex, tax, july, 14, “to and 
incl dec, '14....... 

N. P. U. 14650, tax, a, s, * By 

Cc. ge F. 14171, tax, j, a, s, 

1.05 


d 
- 


14, to and 


13, to 


d, "14 
4, $1.05; f, $1.05; 


"14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, 





$ 
12794, ‘tax, oct, 
50 


F. i 12670, tax, oct, "14, 85c; f, 85ce; df, 85c. 
12707, tax, a, 8, © 


. & T. W. "14, $2.25; 


LS) 
i) rw 


NNS 


Ow 


nu 


25 
75 


85 
00 


45 
80 


5. 





f, $2.28; = > ee ‘ _— 
FP. Sie > pm tax, oct, ‘14, $3.65; f, $3.65; df, 
F.L. 12233, ‘tax, sept, 14, $2; f, $2; df, $2... 
Be "i. O30 9608, tax, sept, ‘14, $7.50; f, $7.50; 

d 
M. W. W. 12674, l-c assess to aga women 


workers 
U. L. U. 11345, tax, sept, "14, $1. 65; ft $1.65; 


nt ante eked atthe wei tea cone 
B. of R. P. C., tax, ‘sept, Ee 
G:TU of NA. tan: sept . Sane iia 
U. B. of L. W. on H. G., tax, i, te ee 
I. P. E. U. of N.A., tax, a, 8, '14...... 
U.I.U. of N.A., tax, j, a, 3, '14.. wee 
A. A. of I. & T.W., tax, j, a, s, 14 
A. F. of M., tax, oct, 14 eae tae 
B. P. D. & P. of A., tax, sept, 4. 
I. U. of the U. B. W. of A., tax, o, n, d, '14. 

M. P. B. P. B. & S. W. U. of N. A., tax, o, n, d 
aw “13, j, f, m, 14, $400; 1-c assess to organize 
women workers, $100.................. 
M. P. B. P. B. & S. W. U. of N. ~ tax, a, mj 

ih Tinie: tecvepawane calle 
S.S.N. U., tax, j, a, S, o, n, d, 14. 
I.S. & E. U. of N. A., tax, sept, '14 
H. N. & A. U. 14655, tax, sept, "14, $6.65; 
f, $6.65; df, $6.65; sup, Sc. Sees 
M. M. W. 8809, tax, bal s, °, "14, $1.42; 
' f, $1.42; df, ey op, Dtidanoundees 
G. C. U. 14452, sup. eridsadieagay 
F. L. 14179, sup. meee 
F. L. 11643, tax, a, s, '14, $2.40; f, SOA at 
$2.40; sup, 50c. ‘ 


F. T. = :, Sacramento, Cal, sup 

Cc. L. U., Tiffin, Ohio, tax, july, 
_ ‘ie $5; sup, 50c 

E. late Lowell, Mass, sup 

F. 1. 13189, sup 


"14, ‘to and incl 


F “. 13189, sup 

F. L. 14747, sup 

T. P. U. 10384, sup. . 

F. L. 10128, tax, oct, '14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 
$1.25 : : 

T.S.1. & G. W. W. 10943, tax, oct, '14, $13.35; 
f, $13.35; df, $13.35... 

T. O. U. 11498, tax, oct, "14, 50c; [, 50c; df 
50c 

S. & T. M. U. 12757, tax, oct, ‘14, 90c; f, 90c 
d f, 90c 

S.W.U ee tax, a, S, 0, "14, $1.05; f, $1.05; 
LS eer 

Bronx L. , Bronx, N Y, tax, j, j, a, s, "14 

B. C. U. 10535, tax, a, s, "14, $3 20; f, $3.20; 
d f, $3.20.. 

V. B. & A.G. B. 14201, tax, ‘sept, '14, 45c; f, 45e; 
<BR 

H. S. U. 12347, tax, oct, "14, $1. 85; f, $1.85; 

, erry . 
B. M. P. U. 14353, tax, aug, 14, $13.50; 


f, $13.50; df, $13.50; 
women workers, $2. 70.. 
1. P. U. 14260, tax, j, a, s, "14, $1. 50; f, $i. 50; 


l-c assess to organize 


i kntécidanveteenineecawee 
H. N. M. U. 10953, tax, ‘sept, ‘14, $3.50; 
‘. $3.50; d f. $3.50; sup, $15...... 
2 CS. BF. DD, OUD... oo occ ceccvccccses 
. 14071, tax, j, f, '14, 70c; q 70c; d f, 70c. 


A W. 14458, tax, j, j, a, 14, $1. 0S; f, $1.05; 


d f, $1.05; l-c assess to organize women 
workers, ee 
Mr. V. Smith, Brooklyn, N Y, sup....... 
We he GE Ble ORs Oy O "BG e cc cccccccccoccese 
A. Bae B. Wee CH, GER, "BE. ccc ccccccccess 
Cc. T. & L. C., "New Orleans, La, tax, j, a,'s, ’ 
F. L. 8398, tax, a, s, "14, $1.20; f, $1.20; at 
DL Cisekt ss nedikeins edbesnbesabene™ 
F. & C. M. E. 13210, tax, oct, '14, 80c; f, 80c 
i isevinicc0kneeceeeueaceannsvaneese 
M. P. D. L. 14223, tax, s, o, "14, $7; f, $7; 
SPE pare 
M.W.B.U. ‘11317, tax, a, s,'14, $4.50; f, $4.50; 
ascended seneewiecnsetesdenrens 
S. C. & J. U. $4736, tax, sept, "14, $1.25; 
ht | eae 
H.R. & M. 12314, m —_ 8; l-c assess to 
—- —— I On enveseceens 


9 2° 
aaa 


.C. U. 14693, tax, sept, 14, $9.15; f, $9.15; 
(pe gga 


$6 75 
10 


_ 
wn 


3 
SRSSSRSSEES 


oe 
= 
sss s 


3 
s 


4 80 
2 50 
7 90 

70 
2 00 


5 50 
50 


50 
10 00 
1 00 
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OS FPR FM Ses FS SP ye es BHO OO B 


L. P. U. 14728, tax, s, 0,’ 


GE, Ben hones edceenetasvececsconawseees 

L. A., Baltimore, a  cengseniieesnes 
U. of P. R. F. L. B.S. MG. TT 
R. C. of A., tax, A itadesbenhendecuen 
S. C. A. of N. eee | eee 
C., San Francisco, Cal, tax, oct, 14, to and 
oS , (ee ree 
T. C., Connellsville, Pa, tax, j, a, 8, . 
L. U., Auburn, N Y, tax, m, j, j,'14........ 
& L. A., Boone, Iowa, tax, j, j, a, e ° 


akota S. F. of L., tax, o, n, d, 


at 





I. 
B. 
J. 
L. 
Cc. 
Cc. 
» 3 
Ni D 
A. & P. 8316, tax, sept, '14, $4.15; ft Sis. 
i oak 0 Sole wr eee elas 
C. & S. W. 10184, tax, sept, '14, $1.85; f, $1.85; 
se + agg At nee latte ag 
x“ 7479, tax, oct, '14, $3.25; f, $3.25; d f, 
Pit hn eneeeeegaredetVapaceeons ees 
F. L. 14651, tax, sept, "14, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c 
F. & C. M. E. 13227, tax, oct, '14, 40c; f, 40c; 
Ra ehtan st hebtnen ee ad eben a 
S. D. 8662, tax ae 14, $2; f, $2; df, $2.. 
Ph, Cn cnbntkecnshheneees wanes 
I. & S. W. i44i7, tax, sept, "14, 50c; f, 50c; 
TERNS SIR RRS RR ear oF eae 
H. M. 14084, tax, s, o, n, ‘14, 
i nnn cstbenne ounce xe pane hanes 
U. L. 14113, tax, aug, '14, $2.30; f, $2.30; df, 
Dh 9.6 656000000090090000000009 8000003 
S. H. 14661, tax, a, s, 14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 
Dh <.seeteeenns nesses cageshobuneanes 
T.F. 14558, ‘tax, oct, 4 "70c; f, 70c; df, 70c. 
Rian ©. FB. GE Bee GB eco ccs cccccccessces 
VY. W. 14639, tax, Aum 9 14, $3.80; f, $3.80; 
df, Pa Sh 60006e00Nedenedenan 
Pe tie en bntitnnn es sensed eeneaees 
LS. &T. RUA. tax, j, a, s, 14, $12; sup, 
Ds n4-0000009000000000000000000000005 
F. L. 10185, tax, j, a, s, "14, $2. 50; f, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; I-c assess to organize women 
WEI Bs « occccccccesccccnccccescone 
he nd os ccemessecrecsosnnssanes 
F. L. 14748, tax, oct, 14, "35¢; f, 35e; df, 35c. 
i 6ct i ceehoesetekel ache tt 
F. L. 14749, tax, oct, 14, 35c; f, 35¢; df, 35c. 
T. & L. A., Muscatine, Iowa, tax, j, a, s, 14... 
ME. cs ss cadaciecnuoanis 
F. L. 14503, tax, j, a, s. 14, $3; f $3; é¢ 133.. 
F. L. 8306, tax, sept, "14, $1; f, $1; 
Phi 30 6925, tax, j, a, s, ‘14, $1 30; ete *: “af, 
is < cLedd tpn eeeeehe aie sien an oie 
OT. 13085, tax, a, s, ‘14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, 
i tno tebestephbhane bathed sh eedthete 
G. oe G. T. L. & H. 14377, tax, oct, 14, $5.15; 


f, $5.15; df, $5.15 

. 10399, tax, nov, 14, $8.15; f, $8.15; df, 
14, $1.90; f, $1.90; df, 
"90; BD, Bilee cco cvascacgececeascese 
. 14061, tax, sept, 14, ‘$2; f, $2; df, $2; l-c 
to organize women workers, 40c 


_ 
- 
wn 


8S. 
. 14713, tax, oct, 


Pre 


Str 


: Wa MD ccceseyseones 
"14, $2.35: f, $2.35; df, 


. 14722, ~~ a, 8, 
; sup, 
.. Tonopah, Nev. sup 
an U., ie Louis, Mo, tax, aug, 


wo 
wn 


"14, to and 


. . Sale ep eer ieee 
C. W. I. U. of A., tax, "1 
. 14652, tax, s, o, "14, $i ‘70; *, ‘t. 70; df, 


ebefertroe 


er 
Nu 


rp 


O Se2, a oct, 14, $2; f, $2 ie 
. 14701, tax, aug, '14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c 
. & H. 14270, tax, sept, 14, $3. 55; f, $3.55; 


= 


5 
. 11943, tax, aug, "14, $3.75; f, $3.75; df, 


4646, tax, oct, '14, 35c; f, 35c; df, 35c 
H. & L. 14403, tax, sept, "14, $1.50; 
; df, St. Er Sr 
. "14, S5e: f, 55c: df, 55c. 
14, $3.35; f, $3.35; 


aaa PRatweren 
ae ee ty" 

NN; a 

- 

o. 

a 

be! 

gs 

8 


a.° 


| 
2 ipo 


if, 1.0 bcn' tee he neds eeeeee eek 
 M. U- 6170, tax, oct, 14, $4; f, $4; df, 


= 


S.P . M. 14488, tax, sept, 14, $20; f, $20; df, 
$20; sup, $2 
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BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 





cious. 


Purity, Quality, Flavor 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
quality, and its 
flavor is deli- 


Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 








Pe made only by 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 

10. C.S. & H. 14521, tax, aug, '14, $7.50; f, $7.50; 

d f, $7.50 : : ee $22 50 
S. H. N. . A 14742, tax, oct, "14, $2.95; 

f, $2.95; df, $2.95; sup, $2.50............ 11 35 
PF. L. 13178, su; pe eenideeceedecoussesogsese 1 00 
Bp Gp Win We GE Mire Me cc cccccccccesesenecas 9 30 
F. L. 7231, tax, Sale. s, o, 14, $3.35; f, $3.35 

df, $3.35 ER oe a 10 05 

12. F. L. 14696, tax, oct, "14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 

MS GR coc is nacdet eae aeneeneenn 3 87 
F. L. 12756, tax, sept, 14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, 

Mi Mn dn secccckasendsstckemhtade 8 50 
F. L. 8367, tax, sept, 14, "$4; f, $4; df, $4.. 12 00 
S. H. C. 13152, tax, oct, '14, $2 05; f, “f. 05; af, 

Dis o+ cassabannedénedsaeowneaseaneeme 615 
S. G. M. P. 14624, tax, oct, "14, $2; f, $2; df, eo 
ket edesééenes 6 

S. M. 9560, tax, sept, 14, " $7. 50; f, ‘$7. 50; af, 
puliaihie nas 22 50 

s. & 7. Ww. te tax, ‘oct, 14, $l 25; P 

a tay df, $12 ES 33°75 

or tax, s, 0 “ri $12.90; 7 $12.90; 

be” "$12. a peedessheedeke ans eke aemae 38 70 
Cc. L. U.. Paduicab, Ky, tax, july, 14, to and 

A A ee 5 00 
W. & H.C. DOES, tax, sept, 14, $1. ‘65; f, $1.65; 

Ge, eitiasseue echaheeww oe 495 

T. B. ry A. 14491, tax, j, a, 8, 14, $4.50; 

f, $4.50; df i vteedesdeesteneasens 13 50 

Cc. M. E. 14057, tax, oct, '14, $1.20; 

'f, $1.20; d f, $1.20 eceniers 3 60 
T. O. 10795, tax, oct, '14, 50c; f, 50c:; df, 50c 1 50 
F. L. 14179, tax, oct, ‘14, = ‘BS: ¢, $2.55; df, 

| errr 7 65 

W. S. P. A. 12600, Rod a, s, 0, ‘14, ‘$2. 40; 

f, $2.40; es t60<0caguhiodamceien 7 20 
J. & E. O. 14601, = sept, "14, } $1. 25; f, $1.25; 

d f, $1.25 3 75 
P.L. & D 4 * ‘14717, ‘tax, a, s, 14, 90¢; f. 90c; 

df, 90c; sup, 50c...... . eae 3 20 
G. H. P. 12588, tax, oct, '14, 55c; “f, 55¢; ‘af, 


1 65 
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Back of European Wars past 
and present lie secret springs of 
intrigue and ambition. ‘‘THE 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS 
OF EUROPE,” just issued in 
new edition reveal these. They 
make the present great war un- 
derstandable. For your chil- 
dren’s sake and your own ask for 
the free booklet just issued about 
this wonderful ten volume set. 
No obligation; it is free. 
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L. W. 1450), tax, sept, "14, $15; f, $15; df, $15 
W. W. 12865, tax, oct, '14, $2; f, $ df, $2. 
V. B. & A.G. B. 14563, tax, oct, ne “Jos, f, 90c; 
df, 90c pds Othe Ceeresrekhnew ieee weeees 
I. bie te W. 14519, tax, sept, '14, $1; f, $1; 
Dare om htEKO6 OA ees te eebadee Khe 
°< 14362, tax, oct, ‘14, $1.20; f, $1.20; df, 
Adie ido i dA aicee 6 eithivehe& tbh ties ioe 
J. W. 14444, tax, oct, '14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 
A. ty & L. A., Ottawa, Ont, Can, tax, m, a, m 
a iid alah ic ad hoa et et aii iacle biti acl ee ae o-e Sa 
T.J& L. C., East Palestine, Ohio, tax, j, a, s,'14 
CAL. U., Baker, Oreg, tax, june, '14, to and incl 
nov, ‘14 epseRseeCesocesocegnsceoescenceess 
yo — C., Sheridan County, Wyo, tax, o, n, d, 
F. L. 14291, tax, sept, ‘14, 95c; f, 95c; df, 95c 
A. Pe E. 9003, tax, oct, '14, $1.30; f, $1.30; 
Ss. Ds "Siss “aass, tax, sept, '14, $1.85; f, $1.85; 
ithe ee bn ee ne Koen ens Canes 
H.N. & A., 14715, tax, bal a, ory o, "14, $7.25; 
A 25; ‘af, $7.25; a0 aka ah one 
J. P. 10367, tax, sept, '14, 375. f, $3.75; df, 
on st wegen ae wees ene oe 
B. P. 10175, —- i entehenoeseveres 
M. W. W. 12674, sup........... 
T. & L. A., Brainerd, Minn, su ; 
Leonard D. Abbott, New York ; 
ee, Cee. | aaa, 
CG. L. U., New Britain, Conn, tax, eo » i “84.. 
FP. f, $3.35; df, 


Tee ae oct, 14, $3.35; 





‘14, to and incl 


a, tax, 8,0, n,’ 
= —s sept, ‘14, $1 $0: 


5, tax, sept, "14, 90c; f, 90c; df, 90c 
4402, tax, sept, ‘14, 55c:f, 55c;d f, 55c 
San Juan, P R, nov, '13, to and incl 


$45 00 
6 00 
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13. 


B. 

W. P. 

T.B. 

° > L. C., Bellingham, Wash, tax, i j,a,’ 

L. 
1.9. 

T. -. 

S.I 

Tt. 


DE cvithettaceeneaeadeghessenekenne 
° 12869, tax, bal j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, s, * 
$2.92; f, $2.92: df, $2.91; l-c assess, 7c. 

14080, tax, oct, 50c; é, 50c; df, 50c.. 

of S. & C. F., Chicago, Til, SUP.......... 


14644, tax, aug, '14, $1. 95; f, $1 95s “af, 

L ©. Coshocton, Ohio, tax, apr, 14, to 

- incl sept, '14 

hihi Ui assedéevecaweensous 

C., Paris and vicinity, Tex, tax, jan, 14, to 

and incl <i reyerie es 

L. U.. Livermore, Me, tax, july, ’14, to and 

"incl dec, ’ 

Portsmouth and ‘vicinity, Ohio, tax, 

june, 14, ee >, aa 

F. L. 12985, tax, oct, '14, $20; f, $20; df, = 
F. L. 14632, tax, o, n, "14, $1.40; f, $1. 

af DE tan twnd de damn ease tae weeds 

L. & F. H. ag By Se 14, $7.50; 

t 37:50: df, 37.50, l-c assess, 40c 
L. S. & F. 14400, 1-c assess,to organize 


Lt 2 tN asieewecnweadtateheenaan 
> &S. 14528, tax, oct, '14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 
M. P. U. 8861, tax, oct, '14, $5; f, $5; df, $5 
H. 3. P. > 12353, tax, oct, '14, $1.70; t. $i. 70; 


$1 55. 

.* ¥i 2s 14598, tax, oct, '14, $1.25; f, $1.25; 
Cc. M. U. Nias, tax, bal a, s, 14, 50c; f, 50c; 
Sia ccnweccndent eeiteseuas oceanees 
L. P. U. 14483, tax, sept, '14, $3.05; f, $3.05; 
a cick teem nnekiwe cath ekmenmeene 
ey S & S. W. 10875, tax, oct, '14, $15; f, $15; 
{_ 7 eee rere 
F. & C. M. E. 14687, tax, sept, '14, 45c; f, 45c; 

tas tacks dd clas ecch a ise hc eae iia ea 
a 8767, tax, sept, "14, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, 
Ds dseepenenkee scenes seen eenebanernye 
Cc. L. U. Quakertown and vicinity, Pa, tax, 
J, i Ti concn ka cckeetaeacertanse 4 
Moy - EE mere 
& A. 14744, tax, oct, ‘14, $1.70; 

; df, $1.70; sup, $1 

776, tax, sept, 


1 83; sup, $3.50 
° El Paso and vicinity, Tex, tax, apr, 
and incl acct sept,.’14.............. 

., Oil City, Pa, tax, s,o, n, d,°14...... 
-» West Palm Beach, Fla, tax, may, '14, 

Re neerrerre 
. A., St Paul, Minn, tax, july, '14, to and 

dec, ih 6-6 d6nehiewsheetneeecneaatns 

C. U. 12327, tax, sept, '14, $7.35 
| eee rye 

. U. 14669, tax, sept, "14, $1; f, $1; df, $1 

. B. & A. A. 11773, tax, sept, "14, $5; f, $5; 

J. 12899, tax, sept, "14, $3.85; f, $3.85; 

. , $3.85 a POS ET oer 
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<7 ‘tax, a “K ‘i si; ‘i ‘$i as; ‘ai 


. U. 14567, tax, aug, $6.50; f, $6.50; df, 


pevererss 
aha s 


a 


"W. W. U. 9840, tax, oct, 14, $10; f, $10; 
$10; 1-c assess, $3.95 

W. U. 9840, l-c assess to organize 
Pi cca vendb open aekegeee ses 
. U., Easton, Pa, tax, i, a,s,’ 
. U. 14593, tax, sept, '14, Soc, y" 50c; df, 
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. L. 12968, tax, oct, "14, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 
MBs GMM, Thi cccccccccscosseseceescses 
. B. - ‘A. & B. I. L. of A.. tax, sept, "14 
They tax, sept, 14, $2. 25; f, $2.25; 
14320, tax, oct, ‘14, $1.35; f, $1.35; 
5S. 14307, ‘tax, sept, "14, $13.70; 
"14667, tax, “a. "14, $1.75; f, $1.75; 
S. U: 14735, tax, sept, ‘14, 60c; f, 60c; 
fee ‘tax, sept, ’14, ome ‘f, M 20; 
come ia, $i; iin 
14502, tax, oct, 14, $1.35; 
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ae 
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14711, tax, sept, 14, 95c; f, 95c; df, 95c 


L. 

C. P. U. 14585, tax, sept, '14, 35¢; f, 35c; 
OE Bite concivcocccescoecececsicesessceese 
L. 14716, tax, ~ "14, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c 
. & L. A., New Athens, Il, tax, " " " Ree 
-&L.c., Vallejo, Cal, tax, o, n, d, "14...... 
-L. 14676, tax, aug, "14, $2. 0s: * "92. Os: df, 
a3 ws tax, sept, ‘14, $13.60; f, $13.60; 
R. U. 14336, tax, sept, '14, 55e; f, 55c; df, 
SSes GM, BOC. occ ccccvcccccccccvcccecese 
oN. & Aq 1465S, EmPeccccrccccccscccce coe 
. P. 14729, -—. sets "14, $2; sup, 50c...... 
> ily le en MIDs» 0.00. 00,05050080000099000 
. U. 14704, tax, sep 14, $2.62; —n: $3.25.. 

: C., Eldorado, Ill, tax, a, 8, 0, °14, $2.50; 
‘sup, GER. cccccccccvcccvccccooececsecocce 
L. U., New Orleans, La, tax, j, a. » %, , Per 
— — pytese, N Y, tax, nov, ‘14, to and 
Ps Us 6 060440040 nensekecsinéeenar 
<7 € 5. U. 13105, tax, sept, '14, $7; f, $7; 
I. U. 11254, tax, s, 0, '14, $5; f, a Seay 

Cc. & R. P. i 4, Px 50; 


465, tax, oct, 
a. 


= 
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70 oh Oecenieeekedeeeseseesenenarese 

. 12916, tax, aug, "14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 

. 12282, tax, oct, "14, 65c; f, 65c; df, 65c. 

. 13093, tax, oct, ‘14, $2. 55; f, $2. 75; df, 

7"  Pedatinn she ceceanbeniteeeheeehe see 
. 14439, tax, oct,’14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c 
M. & H. 14579, tax, sept, '14, 80c; f, 80c; 


Aah 


BF ed Reta ee ene ange Bere ha emne ee 
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ae 


. 8. 11939, tax, sept, ‘14, 75c; f, 75¢; af, 
“ids, ‘tax, sept, '14, 70; f, 70c; df, 70c. - 
1561, tax, sept, "14, $9; f, $9 df, $9... 
4246, tax, oct, "14, 60c; f, 60c; d f. 

fe 14139, tax, aug, "14, $1 50; f, $1 50; 


eS. i. T. 


rm 
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~ 
Le 


& O. 14569, tax, oct, ‘14, 


a 
Pig 
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. 12971, tax, nov, 14, $7. 30; v7 3 50; d f, 
50; | pt 6 
. 14751, i onn0500d6060seenebaneten 
q* U.. Fitchburg, Mass, tax, aug, '14, to and 
‘incl Se, "65406 460n dente eae sen kteeens 
PG & A. 12646, tax, oct, '14, $5; f, $5; df, 
. & N. E. 14134, tax, oct, '14, $1.30; f, $1.30; 
‘a Dy MM 00.000000600000000600006RRR000 
. W. 14590, tax, m, a, m, j, j, a, s, 14, $36.80; 
t $36.80; d f, $36.80; sup, $2.80 
W. 14590, l-c assess to organize women 
WOPMETBR. «co ccccccccccccccccccccecccecege 
a 14752, 
> to tm nov, 


Pig! 


14, $6.50; f, $6.50; d f, 


eer 
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F&C. M. B, 14030, tax, oct. "14, 40e; f, 40; 
40c 
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For 


Constipation 


use 


EX-LAX 


The Delicious Laxative Chocolate 


EX-LAX RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 
regulates the stomach and bowels, stimulates 
Good for 
10c, 25c, and 50c at all drug- 


the liver and promotes digestion. 
young and old, 
gists, Ask for free sample. 


EX=-LAX Co. 
182 Lafayette Street - - 


NEW YORK 











razon 


.W. & E. O. 
$2.50; d f, $2. 
Py 12644, Ry" 


"14, $2.50; f, 


— tax, sept, 


"14, 70c; f, 70c; df, 7 
"14, $3.40; f, $3.40; df, 


min 


11366, ‘tax, s, ©, 
12 2739, tax, o, n, 
‘14, $2.75; f, $2.75; df, 
726, tax, oct, '14, $1.95; f, $1.95; df, 
5 tax, oct, '14, $1.50; f, $1.50; 4 f, 
- 12866, ‘tax, sept, ‘14, $2; f, $2; df, $2... 
4636, tax, sept, 14, $4.40; £, $4.40; d f, 
576, tax, sept, '14, $1.80; f, $1.80; d f, 


. 12435, tax, a, m, j,j, a, s, "14, $6; f, $6; 


35 


. 14190, tax, sept, 


min io 
merge 


ee 


eh Safoerer Pelee Bers: 


F858 


P. W. 14451, tax, a, s, 0, '14, $4.80; f, 
; df, $4.80; su ip, cn acecekedaiede 
02, tax, sept, '14, 55c; f, 55c; df, 55c. 
1 - a tax, o, n, d, 14, $1.95; f, $1.95; 
. ar Alameda County, Oakland, Cal, 
t, '14, to and incl aug, '15 
. U. SS oein Mass, tax, s, o, n, "14. 
Posty tax, s, acct, o, 14, $3.33; f, $5.34: 
» & H. 14270, sup... eee e eae ueeeess 
- 14706, tax, aug, '!4, $5; f, $5; df, $5; sup. 
. 14641, tax, a, s, 14, $1.70; f, $1.70; d f, 
70; sup, 50c 
“12750. ‘tax, oct, 
"90; sup, $2 
14640, tax, sept, 
35; sup, A 

* Nanticoke, Pa, sup........--..++++ 
., Nanticoke, Pa, tax, n, d, ‘14, j, 15. 

. 14460, tax, sept, "14, otf, t “hi 7 J 
. & C. M. of N. A.., tax, acct sept, '14.. 
8. F., tax, a, m,'14 pasesneunet seneee 


ace 


<3 0 
ré 2 
one: 


peel 


Zrs 40 2 


‘oct, 14, $1.90; f, $1.90; df, 


14, $3.35; f, $3.35; df, 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








Will be pleased to forward samples 





A perfect substitute for leather and one-third the cost of 
genuine leather. i lease 





upon application. 











Hf Beatew yore THE PANTASOTE COMPANY "°° *"Ghicaco 
























BUSY SINCE 1834 





Dillinger 


Pure Rye 
Whiskey 











Bottled in Bond—Ask for It 



















21. 


20. A. XH & L. A., Ottawa, Ont, Can, tax, i, j, a, s, 





s nae anes waee ; $3 34 
©. r C., Taylor, Texas, tax, je 14 2 50 
L. W. 12618, tax, oct, ‘14, $1 80; f, $1.80; df, 

stu akemitndsane cern © 5 40 
M.E. 14265, tax, sept, 14, $4. 65; f, $4. 65; df, 

6 Sie ei aa er ene eRe Sos 13 95 
S.of C . 14589, tax, a, s, 14, $1. 70; f, $1.70; df, 

$1 1.70 ell at ae blk wet hod deh eee me abe 5 10 
F. L. 14365, tax, oct, "14, $2; f, "$2: df, $2... 6 00 
F. L. 13136, tax, oct, * $1;f, $1: df, $1. 3 00 
F. L. 13134, tax, aug, , $i. 25; f, $1.25; df, 

| il IE A 3 75 
ek i I. o6'n 6 nensne gee UK0500000 480 50 
C. & W. 10968, on, sept,’ 

oc bu tdhnnas Cadeeenrees 19 40 
U. L. L., Sharon, Pa, sup.............-.005- 25 
Maine S. F. of L., tax, june, ‘14, to and incl nov, 

Td cdcateinh nde Rbehwinadarees opis 6oee 5 00 
C.L. U., Trenton, N j 4 tax, j, a, s, ts elas 2 50 
C. L. U., Marceline, Mo, tax, 8, 0, n, '14...... 2 50 
C.F.3. ‘A. 11431, tax, oct, '14, $30: tf, "320; df, 

2! 


$ 

. D. 6721, tax, m, j, "14, $5; f, $5; d 1 

A I 14610, tax, o, n, ‘14, $15; f, sis: f "$is 45 00 
. L. 12424, tax, oct, '14, $1; f * $1; df, $1. 3 00 
§ 2 _— tax, oct, "14, $i 30; f, $1.30; df, 

"$1.3 Se EGE, SS a 4S ene 3 90 
RP 10615, tax, nov, 14, $3.35; f, $3.35; df, 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


a 
* dt $2.60 12781, tax, oct, "14, $2.60; f, $2.60; 
Li hiteistn dc teaerkae dain e tena 
. 12046, tax, sept, 14, $8; f, $8; df, $8.... 
Ww. 14494, tax, oct, '14, 70c :f, 70c; d f, 70c. 

. & D. L. 14272, tax, sept, "14, $2. 50; f, $2. 50; 
| EMER Sey Sree 


pos 


G. W. 12369, tax, oct, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1.. 

— B., etc., 13041, tax, s, 0, '14, $3; f, $3; df, 
eae 

5, P 22719, ‘tax, oct, '14, $1.30; f, $1.30; 

A.W. laser, tax, oct, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2 

M.F. &S.S.1L.A. _— tax, s, o, '14, $3.50; f, 
NT I ca ain c « aSbs eke une 

F. H. 14737, or s, ‘o, n, d, ‘14, $11 40; f, 
$11.40; df, 40 

F. L. 12924, LZ ak '14, $5; f, $5; df, $5; 
CE cckohs bebeansenues 

S. T. 14637, tax, oct, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2; sup, 


eee 

& P. 8316, sup... .. 

& C. M. E. 14687, sup 

. U. of T. W., tax, sept, '14.. 

.M. W. of A., tax, a,s,'14 

- L. 12631, per capita tax in advance, + BEDE: 
L SEB.50: GE, GESSS. 4... cc ccess 

C. 14753, su 

.-L. C., Maryv lie, Cal, tax, 4 ‘a, s,'14 
-L. 

. B. 


wens? 


U., Chattanooga, Tenn, tax, o, n, d, 
of P. M.., tax, sept, ‘14 

C. P.A. 14286, tax, ‘cae o, '14, "$6. 30; f, $6.30; 
GG, Dawe. 200. 

B.M.P. = tax, sept, "14, $13.50; f, ‘$13. 50; 


df, $13. 
H. S. Lass, tax, oct, 14, $2 50; f, $2.5 50; d f, 


pncoe 


" L. 10977, tax, sept. '14, $5.95; f, $5 95; df, 
SR ERR Saree 

. 9068, tax, s, 0, '14, $1;f, $1; df, $1 

R. 10886, tax, s, o, '14, $10; f, $10; df, 


. 12755, tax, oct, 14, $3.95; f, $3.95; df, 


© som mnt 
Sores 


SrerKes 
e>! 


0167, tax, oct, 14, $1; f, $i; df, $1. 
786, tax, oct, '14, $1.75; f, $1.75; ‘df, 
‘75. ree 
14381, tax, bal i, ee a, s, o, "14, $1.47; 
$1.47; df, | Eee 
a El Paso a vicinity, “Texas, tax, bal 
sept, "14, Op amd taes amet, “ES... oc cvcceccees 
c.i , Fall River, Mass, tax, july, '14, to and 
ae dec, . Pappy ere erat 
Cc. L. U., Boonville, ‘Ind, tax, june, 14, to and 
SR eles ddd vuie vel Oba aie he a 
F. of L., Yonkers, N Y, ‘tax, i i dekasee 
Cascade County T. & L.A., Great Fas, Mont, 


tax, july, "14, to and incl ek, Wiiscasce 


~_— 


B. 
F. 
F. 
C. 


oe 
‘ 


S. D. 3037, tax, oct, ‘14, $1.50; ri $1.50; df, 
anaes ce nue Gs okies a ake aereaees 

A.S.M.W.I.A., OOM, GB 5, 5s MyM, “OS... 

I. S. U. of A., tax, oct, Serres 

H. W. 14754, sup........ 

T. & L. A., Alamosa, Colo, tax, aug, '14, to and 
in mp Ee 

F. L. 14513, tax, bal i. bal a, s, 14, ‘$2. 75; f, 
Sosa: 6 f, SB.75. 2.00 

F. ve 14394, tax, aug, '14, $1. 25; ‘f, $i. 25; df, 
See kendhbens nek oh eebeoa SD 

F. L. 14537, tax, sept, '14, $2.45; f, $2.45; ‘af, 

F. DT 0. Gitte one Seek ec eenskhandae t 


di 12586, tax, s, o, '14, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, 
1.60 


10 


80 
10 


7 50 


00 


90 
00 


50 


35 
1? 
00 
00 
93 
00 
00 


2 50 


50 
33 


90 


50 
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“MONEY IN PATENTS, 


Write for free booklet ‘‘How to obtain your patent 
and make your profits thereon.” Write for information 


for free advice as to patentability. 


MANSELL F. MILLS 


Registered U. S. Patent Attorney 


»° | secure your patent or return my fee. 
Send model or description of invention 


Commercial Rational Bank Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tayicrst. 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 




















F. L. 14342. tax, oct, 14, $4.50; f, $4.50; d f, 





$49 to 559 332 East 103d Street 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. J 
24. B. 14055, tax, bal j, a, s, 14, 73c; f, 74c; df, 73c $2 20 27. $4.50; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
A. M. 14228, tax, oct, '14, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c. . 1 95 ee ee ererrs 4 $13 90 
F. L. 12412, tax, oct, '14, $2.25; f, $2.25; df, A. W. 14197, tax, sept, '14, $1.05; f, $1.05; df. 
, $2.25; Disc kenseseemneteenueuns 7 00 De crhwnenins ehanees , 315 
- 14587, tax, sept, "14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c. 1 50 T.S. 12571 tax, sept, '14, 70c; f, 70c: df, 70c. 210 
N. iW 14380 ae veeees é Setaastannscesense = 3 S. 12502, tax, bal sept, 14, $7.55; f, $7.55; 
BEE, Gils Be o oo esccceses d f, $7.55 22 65 
E. y > ee tax, s, o, n, '14, $7. 50; f, $7.50; df, a Ss. z. "9480. tax. o, n, d, "14, $1. 05; f, $1. 05; d f, 
SS ES arr ae 1.05; "9. ageing ater ile teeta 13 15 
A. -T. A. of A., SUP... ..-- eee vee ene 2 40 Ross W Brewer, Baltimore, EE, GED seccesse 1 00 
26. F. L. 14635, tax, sept, "14, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c; SB. FE. Bec SD Meh cccnsesvecseves 1,353 00 
i x said tebe ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeees } 4 B.R.S. Bi WE is cass dxecseuneee 93 

» We Bo BUD. oer eecererscccersccvevers . . F. W. U. of U. S. & Can. tax on acct j, 
lp Os SE oon neh atecneeeeGen kane 10 00 “oo, Sisley lsrepptaseten vyk 25 41 
U. F. of O. W. 14756, sup... sss sree seas 10 00 Oe te ‘so 
F. L. 14665, tax, j, j, a, 8, "14, $2; f, $2; df, $2 6 00 Buncombe County D. 14619, tax, a, s, o, "14, 

F. of M. T. 14221, tax, oct, "14, $7 45; f, $7 45; $2.25; f, $2 25; df, $2.25... a ai 675 

1S 2 errerrersrerrp tre 22 35 C.L. U.. Carrier Mills, Ill, tax, j, a, s,’14...... 2 50 
L. C310 6182.10 d, ‘14, i, f, m, '15, $2.10; 6 30 C.L. U., Batavia, N Y, tax, july, 14, to and incl a 

f, $2.10; d f, $2.10... ... 0.24. reeseeruees + d , ey eee eee 5 
F. L. 12509, tax, sept, '14, 95c; f, 95¢; df, 95c 2 85 UL. 12992, tax’ so. *i4; $80: 1, $80: 4 f, $80 240 00 
S.T. B. & A. A. 13188, tax on acct sept, 14 N.S. 12766, tax. a, s, ’14, $1; f. $1:df, $1 3 00 

$8.83; f, $8.84; df, iA«n6ectebneonns 26 50 D. L. & H. 14383, tax, s, 0, 14 $25; f, $25: df, 

N. P. 10952, tax, oct, '14 *¢ seen6 i's TTTT at 1 40 “5 - 75 00 
S. W. 10519, tax, oct, "14, $2.50; f, $2.50; H. L. B. & C. S. C. 12737, tax, s, 0, 14, $2.80; 

I isa ante 2 wee haga mina eee 7 50 f, $2.80: df, $280...... nos © sy anin 8 40 
Se eee eee 50; ao B. 13156, tax, sept, '14, 45c; f, 45¢; df, 45c. . 1 35 
vL. 14257, tax, 2, 6,16, $4.755 6, BAIS: a6, , S. P_ 8302, tax, bal o, ». d, ‘14, $6.45; f, $6.45; i 

MT daceccateudartisiiiahebenes 14 25 seosseverscceseuccesese scons 
T. O. 12846, tax, s, on acct 0, '14, 60c; f, 60c; df, ia G. WA. 11407, tax, oct, ‘14, $1.50; f, $1.50; df, nm 

GBD. cccecsccccesesscegsecccsegecsessce 86D  @ BP EES°S* Se *saszarsccvcccces at get 
U. L. 11345, tax, oct, 14, $1.15; f, $1.15; af, ®t $2.60; dt $2.0; sup, 80 o, n, '14, $2.60; ae 
Cn ascisvscenvetrhaneen dnt aktibsens 3 45 awltaiee = 
ae A 14546, tax, sept, '14, $4.50; f, $4.50; d f, sae Oe eta het, sap = 

SRE pa rer ee a8 : WEEE, ATE, SUP........- : 
C.L. U., a Texas, tax, july, ’ 14, to and G.B 14670, hg 3 00 

RMT, ou occnthansueberkewanas 500 49 Pe gs aN ian on 2° 
S. M. 9560, s i cvéedhintedhawenenndiete te 16 00 + £. B. OFS. B., tax, J. J, Coveesccccces oe ‘ 

Ss. W. P. 7592. co sept, "$2.15; f, $2.15; df, Cc. L. U., El Paso and vicinity, Texas. sup. . 3 50 

i pctcavcceurracccneehs 6 95 C. L. U., Hudson County, N J, (Hoboken, 
Cr ence 25 § EE ree peee 2 50 
So he ae, , oe $6: 310556: 4‘. c.L.U., , Pottsville, Pa, tax, apr, '14, to and incl oo 

% Spares Roe Ricca ene 47 50 i, ne reer 5 
F. yy ME. fis. tax, a, s, o. '14, $10; f. c.L. U., Lancaster and sitatty, Pa, tax, july, 

amen 30 00 14, to and incl dec, '14......... 5 00 
es  shindcetanecnecéssens Dh 16 00 F. L. 13048, tax, sept, 14, $3.50; f, $3.50; df, = 
We Se ee, em. ccc cnscuuns 5 00 a Rens Ps eps ea 1 
LB. of & W. ata. sept 1a Canepa tee "993 00 P. 112602, tax, 8, 0, “14, tax, $1051, $10; 46, 

27. 1.8. & C. P. P. U. of N. A.., tax, j, j, a, 14 YS’ En =o PUTT TT TT TPT TT Terr ree d 

F. L. 11796, tax, oct, '14, $2.90; ¢ hg. S0° ‘df, na J. Gos rise tax, s, o, ‘14, $2.50; f, — 

oF S. & D.C. F- of L., tax, oct, 14, to pa F. J 12367, canes sept, '14, 93; f, 94c:df, ie 
id incl DE ccaeweteusessaasscesns C88 i. $ «Etc adeibensesnsésesesess 

w.D. 12493" tax, oct, 14, $1 25; f, $1.25; df, pat s. t B. & A. 14287, tax, oct, '14, 35c;f, 35c:df, le 
err ar S$7R } 42 _.. Balle 6.200900 66005260000 0nénoeckbbenceeee 

F. L. 14688, tax, sept, 14, $2.50; f, $2. ‘50; ‘af, —_ F. i 8288, tax, oct, '14, $3; f, "$3; df, $3; sup, 10 @ 

422, tas ; oct, 14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, Be Obadiah, eset heunbie 10 00 

" 5 ee ae anes § ioteneus 3 75 30. F. L. ve oe $tensanevsbhasneneans : =. 

cS. ab. PW. 9605, ,n, d, 14, 20; T.&L.A eoku ‘owa, tax, j, a, 8,’ 

f, $3.20; d f, $3.2 yet sic eeeen 5-28; 9 60 W. U. 14631, tax, oct, "14, B3eif, Sse; a, 38: 1 OS 
U. 114379, tax, sept, 14, $7.50; f, $7.50; d f, T. &L.A., Utica, N Y, tax, j Saaedes 2 50 

Palins chenkhdeo00) aknekecsesadeneens 22 50 31. F.L. 12988, tax, wooed 14, 25: tf, "Saas: df, 
$4.25; sup, $3. sebessboheuatere 15 75 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
















our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


‘WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 











WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses. We sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carpenter can install 

















































Keating, $76.03 Findesauhecs¥swedtncanced 216 19 nati, Ohio, and return attending funeral of 


Rochester, N.Y. New Albany, Ind. 
31. M. FP. & S.S. I. A. 12912, tax, oct, '14, $3.40; 5. Lagitiative expenses, J P Egan a ie hahah ease $36 00 
ft ¥ fe " ENE eR $10 20 Organizing ex (l-c assess to organize 
I. B. of S. F., 1-c assess to organize women women workers) E Sicard, $33.60; T J 
I Swandiedbahekhs inte enes e4sinses 160 00 Reagan, $28.85; J Walker, $29.50; A W 
B. 11623, tax, s, o, '14, $2.05; f, $2.05; df, $2.05 6 15 Miller, $30; M Collins, $43.55; M Scully, 
V. B. & A. G. B. 14201, tax, oct, "14, 40c; f, —_ $36; K B Mills, $36; S Diskan, $34.95; 
cn gkbecalind odetebadasdee es , 1 20 ji OS - pp nara 309 04 
I. P. & O. W. U.of A., tax, m, a,’14.......... 13 35 Expenses Washington, D C, to New York City 
L. P. H. 14685, tax, s, 0, '14, "E630: . $4.30; df, and return, oct 2 to and incl 5, '14, Frank 
ae tained these ed ogee knee wess.0 12 90 MD. i in neince et chb mas aeee 30 50 
Cc. L. U., New Rochelle, N Y, tax, june, ‘14, 6. ar ~ 5,000 c $50; 3,000 2-c, $60; PO 
to and incl By nae etaevivenevecedece 5 00 Ce oto it eee hm he wendekes 110 00 
South Carolina S. F. of L., sup............ ‘ 10 00 = Berlitz School of Languages... . . 2 50 
eas cet dedeemhhide dae 3 91 anizing expenses: F H McCarthy, ‘$62. 21; 
Advertisements Am Fmep..................+: 1,174 65 Wyatt, $65.72; ey OS ae 171 03 
Subscriptions Am Fmp............ ES 342 18 Organizing expenses: (l-c assess 4 organize 
Premiums on bonds............... ee 487 50 women workers) B F McIntyre, $33; SA 
—-——— Conboy, $24.75; T F McMahon, $38...... 95 75 
NN £6 ebdhladdeenenheen neers eens e $123, 774 61 7. Strike benefits to suspendermakers 9560, for 
— — week, ending oct 5, "14, Louis Wertz- 
EXPENSES ony Sis ilehs kia eaestactune Wat nike emert-ateah 32_00 
a Be 00 3-c, $9; 400 4-c, $16; 200 5-c, 
1. October, '14, rent, T A Wickersham. oe $467 50 $10; 200 6-c, $12; 300 8-c, $24; 200 10-c, 
Legislat: tive P Grant Hamilton........ 57 00 $20: 100 specials, $10; P Odept.......... 101 00 
4,000 1-c stamps, P O dept................ 40 00 Translating German, W von Ezdorf.......... 2 90 
Organizing —— JA Sine $10; JK 8. izing expenses: S Southeimer, $36.80; 
ley. $2 ORE APPAREL SRS PEE ee 30 00 R Brunet, $30; C O Young, Net JB 
aunt ing expenses (l-c assess to organize Dale, $20; J E Roach,. - 54; P J Smith, 
women wor A Miles, $28.11; E B $51.04; A Raynor, ae i ain 307 28 
ae tks ead abt abe ee bieds 48 11 Printing: 10,000 hows, $22. 50; 10,000 trade 
Qnpantein expenses, co ere 69 25 unions, $15; 10,000 opposed to strike, $15; 
office employes, week ending oct 3, ‘14: 10,000 greetings, $30; 10,000 endeavors, $30; 
7 Rell $30; R L Guard, $30; DF Man- 10,000 quotations, $32.50; 500 slips, $1.75; 
ning. $25: L, A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; 12,000 2-c stamped envelopes, $15; The 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M I ig vx tcisn os anes oveanonie 161 75 
Rodier, $22.50; I M Lauber, $18; W H 9. lage expenses, J P Egan : 53 50 
Howlin, $21; G A Boswell, $21.25; RS Salary, office employes, week ending sept 10, 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, 14: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 
$23.07; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, Manning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 
$21.25; E R Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $25: D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 
$16; FE Weegamen. $15; M M Connell, I M Rodier, $22.71; I M Lauber, $18; W H 
$14; S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; Howlin, $25; AE Hawkins (4 days), $11.44; 
S B Woolls, $16; E J Tracy, $12; H K G A Boswell, $21.45; R S Thomas, $15; M 
Myers, $16; G P Boswell, $12; E Rowley, Webster, $20; S Lankford, $24.69; F K 
$11; M J Sugrue, $12; E M Stewart, $18; Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $19.43; E R 
E L Dieterich, $16; M R Ford, $15; MM Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16.57; F E 
Coates, $10; R M Purcell, $10; L von Waggaman, $16.79; M M Connell, $17.67; 
Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $16.29; Fy Mc- S E Woolls, $18; EC — $19.84; SB 
Donald, $10; A L Jones (5 days), 14 Woolls, $16; E J Trac 12; H K Myers, 
E R Illingworth, $15; H N Ruebsam, $3 671 82 $19.43; GP PB ih $12: E . Rowley, 
Salary ending oct 3, '14, F C Thorne.... 30 00 $11.67; M J Sugrue, $14.57; E M Stewart, 
2. naieien expenses: A Raynor, $48.80; J B $18; E L Dieterich, $13.34; M R Ford, 
_ 0 C J Folsom, 85; J A Short, $15; M M Coates, $10; R M Purcell, $10; 
C P Taglar, S79.F0. .cccscccccce 285 53 L von Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $19.71; J 
? Qucctie expenses, J O Walsh............. 27 50 McDonald, $10; A L Jones, $15; E R 
— —_—-, A E Holder, $42; J P Illingworth, $15; H H Ruebsam, $15...... 704 31 
Pcheh ates Reine chs dehoniesss40 88 00 Salary, week ending oct 10,'14, F C Thorne... 30 00 
sais expenses: T H Flynn, $62.95; J A Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize 
7s; H Frayne, $168.06; J Tylkoff, women workers) J J Agurkis, $34; C A 
L Eichelberger, $53.60; E T Miles, $26.30; E B Smith, $21.35......... 81 65 
22 306.24 P F Duffy, $36; J L Lewis, 10. Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 54 82 
5.03; Geo Selepets, $25.90; M Sotak, Carpentering work, Geo W Flather.......... 10 00 
DO.G3: J Tabelstel, SOV.99....cccccccccess 692 75 tt ets ei ec akewbhdeetenés.a% 0 7 80 
Legislative expenses, J P P Egan pick Naideiee did deat a 43 50 Ce PERE, ... . pccctsesoboeoces 4 60 
—, Cy oa JM Richie, fe: a 4 Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co. ..... 82 36 
H Streifler, $48.1 On acct expenses Washington, , to Cincin- 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








GUARANTEED. PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
fey thih Send model or sketch for free senere as 
tabilit; “Send fc for blications ev: 


finest 
free distribution ey Me 3 TW A PATENT,” with 100 MECHANICAL 
MOV EM trated and d bed, and “WHAT TO INVENT,” containing valuable 
LIST OF INVENTIONS WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS stesséso-on¢ 2vention, $10,000 tor other, Pavonte nd 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 774 Ninth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Louis Kemper, Thos F Tracy............. $40 00~=—=s17. Gopetbetine to Am Fap, Hans Fehlinger. 
2. Postage on AM Fup, P Odept............... 150 00 Salary, o' employe (3 (3 days), week ending oct 
Ons —, expenses: C Wyatt, $62.12; C J m ary i 2p Es 0 65.9:00 60080 cased 
95; T H Flynn, $71.25; E T aw ape week ending oct 17, 14, 
Food $63.74; J A Short, $69.55; b. Tylkoft, AE ie neeecese seceseocncanesceses 
$43.80; H L Eichelberger, $54.96 F 19. Balance a ee to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Duffy, $36; J M Richie, $30; C P itaylor a attending funeral of Louis Kemper, 
$60.75; H Frayne, $103.80; H T Hilfers, r. if, 0 erase ae 
$23.60: OA Cone, $45; O A Cone, $50.45. . 761 97 anizing expenses: H ks Keating, pee.te: 
Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize H Flynn, ere JM Richie, $30; H 
women workers) M Kelleher, $34; S A Con- Eichelberger A Flett, $52 ‘95; 
boy, $29.10: A W Miller, $30; W Collins, O A Cone, asdas 45; 4 Flood, $55.64; P J 
$43.70; M Scully, $36; K B Mills, $36; Duff: $41 50; J Tylkoff, rs 95; J L Lewis, 
S Diskan, $34.80; E Sicard, $36.50; J 1.96; G Selepets, y Tafelski, 
Er rrr 309 60 86; x Sotak, 190, i Frayne, 
Strike benefits to flour and cereal mill employes Sika! :tisintadesin site siih'ds nid mittee oar hintaan 
14520, for fifth week, ending aug 18, ’14, Organizing ex : (l-c assess to organiz 
Frank F Blush, secy, and J O'Connor, treas 160 00 women workers) T F McMahon, $38.80; 
Strike benefits to suspendermakers 9560, for Walker, ery J b Mine gs6- na Wm 
fifth week, ending oct 12, ’14, Louis Weitzner, Collins, $42.55; K ills, $36; M Scully, 
Oe... <sccnenienentestdenedeentemmiites 32 00 $36; E Sicard, $36.30; A W Miller, $50; Mt 
. Expenses from Washington, D C, to Philadel- Kelleher, $34.20; S Diskan, $35.30; T J 
phia, Pa, and return to take dictation from PRRs Th nintetnesceeditwestanens 
Pres Gompers, M Webster.............++- 8 57 Strike benefits to Flour and Cereal Mill Em- 
Organizing expenses: G R_ Brunet, $50.20; ployes 14520, y4 sixth week ending zs. 
H T Keating. $59; F a McCarthy, $64.42; = Frank K Blush, secy, and Joe R B: 
J A Filett, $59.25; ee, Brees GS =, FRc occ cccnnctensecssccevcocscceesese 
Selepets, $26.60; J LI a. POPE. ccvccce 400 11 = 20. Legislative pm ad \ 2 m) = ia natin bata 
Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize Organiaies Moore, $23.50; H 
women ong BT ee #4. 98; ose, 40; McCarthy, 862 21 
T J Reagan 28.22 Mc on, -20; expenses: -C assess to 
EB Smith, Tl encnddeaieebbenkrnaa’ tt 120 37 women workers) C A Miles, $432: E rd 
Organizing expenses, H Streifler............. 48 52 Smith, $20; B F Mcintyre, $33........... 
Contribution to Am Frp, Thomas Reece...... 300 21. Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organizing 
Organizing expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 135 85 women workers), S A Conboy.............. 
. Organizing expenses ‘l-c assess to organize iz | we, PJ Smith, $54.62; J A 
women workers), J 0 RR concnesesceces 34 0S Ry BOOMs cccvenccccceccccccoccecece 
Organizing expenses: J Tafelski, $44.97; J E Printing ae news ioteer of capt, 12, 19, 26; 
Roach, $81.20; O A Cone, $52.65; P J oct 3, 10, 17, 714, bs By erald co 
Di Si vccesssseneseeasnseeseeneee 230 99 anizing expenses: J E $8841; GR 
Pres Gompers dues to the American Academy = qj --__ Brumet, $30........cccecececcuccccueecse 
of Political and Social Science for the year Contribution to Am Fao, Hans Fehlinger. . 
ending june 30, '15, C J Rhoads, treas... .. . 5 00 Organizing ex; C W Woodman........ 
a Orgeaising expenses: J B Dale, $20; C J One gold badge for delegate from Canadian 
Folsom, $53.45; C O Young, $59.......... 132 45 Trades and Congress to Philadelphia 
Salary, office employes. week ending oct 17,'14: Convention, C C a is isn eeu ae 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF Man- a og a itzpatrick.......... 
ning, $25; L’A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; maces } a. to the American 
DL Bradley, $18; FL Faber, $20.25; IM lence Association for year "14, W 
Rodier, $22.71; I M Lauber, $18; WH Piithneseeeeseeneeseseoosesens 
Howlin, $25; G A Boswell, $21.45; RS 22. ousee expenses, C Wyatt.............. 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $30.25; S$ Lank- Strike benefits to cuapendermelcess 9560 for 
ford, $29.95; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- sixth week ending oot 19,'14, Louis Weitzner, 
man, $25.50; E R Brownley, $22.74; W von GU s 0.6 64.000 045050000000080064sn00 40s <8 
Ezdorf, $19.43; F E Waggaman, $18.21; Organieing pene: A or {hg 
M M Connell, $17.67; S oolls, $19.71; familton co .oo 25; 7B 
E C Howard, $20.64; S B Woolls, $16; Dele, $30.20; D Kreyling, $3; H J Conway, 
$ J Tracy, $15.29; H K Myers, $19.43; Regen papa et Ry tency Aig epee pee 
g P Boswell, $12; E Rowley, $12.68; M Jj 23. Stamps, 4,000 I-c, P O dept..............-. 
Sugrue, $14.19; E M Stewart, $22.28; E L, Salary, office em loyes, week end ont 24 
Dieterich, $16; *M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, arid , Kell 0; R L Guard, 
$10; R M Purcell, $11.90; L von Kreuter, Mann 25; 1 LA Te ee $25; E Giles, 
$11.20; A D Cecil, $26.29; J McDonald, $25; D , Bradely, f $18; F Faber, ; Faber, $20.90; 
$11.90: A L Jones, $17 50; a R Iilling- I M Rodier 
worth, $15; H H Ruebsam, ERY 759 38 WH Howlin, ar G ‘ Boswell $2 21.45; RS 
Salary, week ‘ending oct 17, a F  Thcewe... 30 00 Thomas, : M Webster, $20; Lankford, 
Organizing capenens, 4 Rages  akee manne aa 42 60 29.95; a Carr, $15; C R Breneman, 
Legislative expenses, J P Kgan...........-.. 53 50 19.43; E Brownley, $16.53; W von Ezdorf, 
Organizing expenses: S Ig ~ $39.50; C P $16.76; F E W an, $16.07; M M Con- 
a pt le ER ARR 105 40 nell, $17.67; S E. Woolls, $18; E C Howard, 
. Expenses attending E C meeting, Washin $20.64; S B Woolla, $16; E J Tracy, $13.29: 
D C, James Duncan, $128.80; H K Myers, $19.05; G P . $12; B 
nell, $48; Jos F Valentine, 131; — R Rowley, $11; M J Sugrue, $12; E M St " 
Alpine, $129.80; H B Perham, $66; Frank 2.73; EB L Dieterich, $16; M R Ford, 
Duffy, $137.40; John B Lennon, $142; Frank 15; M M Coates, $10; R M Purcell, fio; 
SemENNEM, GOO, DER ccccccncccsceccccees 795 00 L von Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $1 ‘J 
50 00 McDonald, $10; A I, Jones, $13.57; E 


Legislative expenses, A E Holder...........-. 


$5 00 
8 00 
16 00 


11 00 


722 85 


386 45 


160 00 
47 00 


1% 11 


96 37 
38 20 
128 02 
186 00 
118 41 

5 00 
20 00 


6 33 
215 30 


3 00 
60 67 


32 00 


235 90 
40 00 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


FREE FROM ADULTERANTS 
AND ALL IMPURITIES. RIPE, 
MELLOW AND DELICIOUS 
BOUQUET. OVER FIFTY 
YEARS OF POPULAR FAVOR. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
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24. 


26 


27. 


gene. $15;HH Ruebsam, $17.86.. 
week ending oct 24, '14, F C Thorne. . 
Legielative op expenses: A E Holder, $55; J P 
Orgeaislng RE Sol Southeimer. . 
Stamps, 5,000 2-c, P O dept 
Addressin, wenppemt M H Harris, $2.02; 
SE MEN v.c« cncectetdneveseceeses 
Or —-_~ expenses: Brown, $10; C P Tay- 
$58.20; C J Folsom, $54; S Iglesias, 





ounces expenses, I-c assess to organize 
women workers, C A Miles................ 
Salary, office employe, week ending oct 24, 
14, as Hawkins ei Aa 
I tive ex Pree 
Legieative = penses: J E Roach, $69.08; 
Piett, $170: J A 70; J A Pe A $59.95: OA wk 
$61.30; J M Richie, $30; HL Eichelberger, 
$61.52; E T Flood, $63.05; G Selepets, 
$26.30: J Tafelski, $47. 53; M Sotak, $46.32; 
L is, $68.33; P F Duffy, $42.35; Cc 
Wyaee $74.8; H Prayne, $11 _ wae 
Or, expenses: assess to organizing 
ae workers) E Sicard, $34.22 B 
Smith, $20; J bond $29.65;K B Mills, $36; 


Wm Collins, ; o Reagan, $27.70; 
A W Miller, beans 0460906300009 
Trosstating. Wilfrid Rouleau... . 11.1.2 227° 


Printin oey noes tet letter of oct 24, '14, The 
Washington 
Stamps, 1,200 3-c, P O dept sist $6689.91 
Or, expenses eating, 
McCarthy wT530.98: J Brown, $30; H Streifler, 
PA Fitzgerald, $82.83; J Tylkoff, 
AH een sedw ose nesenseseneenseeeocges 
Organ expenses: (l-c assess to organize 
fetising expen S A Conboy, $23. iH TF 
McMahon, $33; B F McIntyre, $33.40; S 
sb oh en ed ee Reed ki wee es 
Opes expenses: T H Flynn, $42.55; Grant 


Pn it H O’Brien, $1.78; D H 
_ $1.78; M H Harris, $1.78........ 


822 


231 
8 
31 
36 


357 


130 
137 


61 


30 
30 
34 


28. aa orcs Washington, D C, to Philadelphia, 


‘a, and return to te arrang ts for 

A F of L, Convention, Frank Morrison, secy 
Organizing expenses, P J Smith........ 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize 

women workers), J J Agurkis........ 
One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres : 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
Expenses for oct ‘14, Samuel Gompers, pres 
Translating German, W von Ezdorf. . 





One cop y Washington Post from july 16, ’14, to 
july 1 ie, "15, i | RAAPAE: 

One copy Eveni ing Star from july i, '14, to oct 
1,14, RK ee 

Storage from may 26, ’14, to july 26, 14, $48; 


drayege, $7; Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Pres "Gompers ‘dues to ‘Academy of Political 
Science Columbia University, N Y City, for 
year ending sept 30, ‘15, G A Plimpton, 
Clippings, Natl Press Intelligence delat 
Repairing typewriter No. 5-669,507, $2.50; one 
purple record ribbon, $1; 1 red and black 
record ribbon, $1; Underwood Sapenetes 


Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co........ 
Lettering door and windows of mining depart 
ment, A F of L, CS Hilbert & co. 
Freight and drayage on empty packing boxes, 
Merchants Transfer & Storage co...... . 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten and sons co. . 
Electrical repairing, Kluckhuhn & Bro. 
Correcting and taking 40 proof lists of organiz: a 
tions, $12.65; correcting and taking proof 
— of organizers, $9.90; L, G Kelly Printing 
Ice, oT J ER Pe ee nee ree ree 
Cleaning and repairing A F of L banner, 
Meyers Military Shop... ...........s.e00+: 
Cheese cloth, Lansburgh & Bro............. 
ere, errr 
Supplies: 20 reams paper, $15; 12 typewriter 
fetens, 55; 20 reams paper, $15; Seatagien 


aa “Wells Fargo & co oun oe 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co. . ea AE 

lL and binders, A Zichtl & co....... 

1 half tone, Natl Engraving co. 

200 L, B file fasteners, Library Bureau........ 

Printin 1,900 strike reports, $20.75; 3,2 
queues, $8; 4.000 credentials, $38; 10,000 
letterheads, 5,000 printed and 5,000 plain, 
$25; 4,000 convention call, $30; 275 request 
to settle, $2.75; 4,000 warrant blanks, $21.50; 
1,000 letterheads, $3.50; binding three 
volumes intl report of labor movements. 
$6.75; printing 300 request to settle, $2; 
4,000 receipt blanks, $25.80; 2,000 receipt 
blanks, $12; 2,500 checks, $40; Law Re- 
porter Printing in cigncenneneshsa ee eee 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co...... 

Fee, m o, 35c; mewspapers and magazines, 
$2.81; postage due, $1.83; glasses for office, 
30c; freight and expressage, $5.93; matches, 
40c; a 3Sc; hauling and drayage, 
$4.80 ger service, 40c; nails, 20c; 
car tickets, $1; $12. if yee 

Postage due on letters, AM Fep, and Weekly 
News Letter returned, W H Douglas, post- 


Organising’ expenses, 1 “-c ‘assess to organize 
women workers, C A by nieces aman elements 


anizing expenses: Taylor, $64.55; 

Oo Young. $63.50; r B sale ¥$20: A Ray- 
nck seigaen nid bhetadbekee 660. 

Salary, office em SS ya eek ending oct 31, 

elly, $3 $30; L Guard, $30; DY Manning, 
25; LA Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L 
Bradley, 18; 7% aber, $24.02; I M 
Rodier, $22.71; I M Lauber, $18; W H 


Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $16; G'A Bos- 
well, $21.45; R S Thomas, $18.57; M 
Webster, $26; S Lankford, $29.94; F K 
Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $18.62; (5% 
ar, ER Browuley, $13.75; W von Ezdorf, 
$16;FE  Wenmaanen. $17.85; M M Connell, 
$17. ‘67; S E Woolls, $18; 'E C Howard, 
$20.44: S B Woolls, $24; E J Tracy, $12; 
HK M , $19.24; (S da ) G P Boswell, 
$10; E owley, $12. 77; M J Sugrue, $14.43: 





$13 75 
50 49 


4 0 
416 67 
333 34 
91 10 


55 00 


5 00 
11 18 


4 50 
1 40 
12 00 
1? yg 


47 15 


45 


9 10 
21 50 
? 93 
4 25 


5 00 
2 69 
1 35 
5 40 
1 16 
1 60 


29 87 


1 10 
28 58 


189 15 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








9. 





30. 


E M Stewart, $27; E L Dieterich, $16; 
M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, $12.74; R M 
Purcell, $13.21; L von Kreuter, 
A D Cecil, $20: J McDonald, $12.14; A L 
Jones, $15; E R Illingworth, $15; H 
Ruebsam, $16.07 
Salary, week ending oct 31, 
Salary, office employe, 2 2 
14, AG Russell. 
Postage on AM FED, PO dept 
Postage on Weekly News Letter, P O dept 
Printing regular edition of oct, '14, Am FEp, 
Law Reporter Printing co................ 
Printing Oct ’14, Am Fxp for local unions, Law 
Reporter Printing co. 


‘14, F C Thorne. 
2-7 dnpeentings oct 31, 


Printing Weekly News Letter of oct 31, 14, 
Washington Herald co................ 
Printing Weekly News Letter of oct 24, '14, 
Washington Herald co................+.- 

GR Brunet, $33.25; 


Organizing expenses: 
S Iglesias, $44.50. . 
Organizing expenses, 1-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers, M Kelleher . 
Supplies: 6 boxes special fin Tosco carbon, 
Bis. repairing 1 curtain, $1.25; 1 fountain 
pen, $4; 1 Tosco folding copyholder, $1; 
1 peerless ink eradicator, 25c; 2 small daters, 
30c; 6 boxes Hotchkiss staples, $1.20; 1 doz 
green blotters, 50c; 500 ‘Tosco folders. 
$3; 1 doz Tosco typewriter ribbons, $5; 2 
Fulton stamp pads, $1; 1 bottle ink eradica- 
tor, 25c; 2 single pedestal typewriter desks, 
$66; 4 scrap books, $3.60; 1 doz assorted 
pencils, 50c; 1 set shock absorbers, $1; 6 doz 
pencils, assorted, $3; 1 arm rest, 50c; 2 doz 


$13.39; 


$754 01 


1, 


30 00 

7 62 
25 47 
100 78 
639 38 
155 81 
31 00 
569 50 
7 


75 


/ 


36 30 


30. 


31. 


Balance on hand September 30, 1914 


r 
g 


cases, 


n 


velopes special made, 


$ 


eradicators, 


uled tablets, $2; 2,000 sheets No. 200 B 
olden red paper, $2.80; 6 sectional transfer 
$14.10; 12 scrap books, $10.80; 4 doz 
ote books, $1.68; 10,000 end manilla en- 
$28.50; 6 balls twine, 
1.20; 50c; 6 ink 


1 oiler, 25c; 1 doz erasers, 


$1.50 


Commissions on advertising contracts for the 


month of sept, 


14 


Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
secy 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan 


Total 


RECAPITULATION 


$170 68 
593 73 


3 64 
53 50 


$22,373 13 


$102,492 81 


Receipts for month of October, 1914 21,281 80 

Total $123,774 61 
Expenses for month of October, 1914 22,373 13 
Balance on hand October 31, 1914 $101,401 48 
ON Ee ee ee . $8,663 42 
In defense fund for local, and federal labor 


unions 


Te 


trade, 


92,738 06 


: $101,401 48 
FRANK MORRISON, 


Secretary, A. F. of L. 
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J. & P. Baltz Brewing 
Company 


Ab 


PHILADELPHIA - - PA. 


B. F. KEITH’S 
Cheatres 


CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA - - PA. 











Roberts & Mander 
Stove Company 


\ith and Washington Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA - - PA. 





Charles A. Ritchy 
| ca? | 


HAGERSTOWN - - MD. 

















Rittenhouse Hotel 
7 cae” ) 


PHILADELPHIA - - PA. 
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Coatesville Boiler Wor 





| 








ks 





=] 








COATESVILLE 


a od 


y 





PENNSYLVANIA 











ae 





Thomas Robinson & 
Company 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


PA. 


CATES & SHEPARD 


1516 Sansom Street 
PHILADELPHIA - - PA, 














Hotel Bryson 


te 


PHILADELPHIA - - PA. 
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Philadelphia 
Boiler 


Works 














Philadelphia, 
, Pa. y 




















George Hogg 





1634 Sansom Street 
PHILADELPHIA : PA. 











Eighth and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA - «+ PA. 





Lit Brothers | 


Midland Metal Co. 


Incorporated 


2120 Jefferson Street 
W. PHILADELPHIA - PA. 

















G. M. Newhall 
Engineering Co. 


PHILADELPHIA - « PA. 
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| SPRINGFIELD 





{= ~ (—-- 5 


Turner Concrete 


oe 


LI (— 


Supper Did | 













Hardware Steel Company 
Company 
a - 
Ms) 
503 Market Street ) N 1713 Sansom Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. i 


PHILADELPHIA, : 


ey | 


= AND == 


BREWERIES 
| STREET 


LIMITED 





| 2009 Market Street 


OHIO PHILADELPHIA, — : 


SPRINGFIELD, : 


PA | 
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Builders’ Steel Products Co. 








PHILADELPHIA PA. 
ALERT TOOL | | Bavarian Brewing 
COMPANY Company 
4 a 
221 N. TWENTY-THIRD ST. 
PHILADELPHIA - - PA. 








WILMINGTON - - DEL. 











Axton Fisher Tobacco Co. 


LOUISVILLE 


KY. 
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| |R.D. WOODS | | Hinde & Dauch 
| and Co. Paper Co. 


\ 








| 
| 
400 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, : PA. SANDUSKY, : OHIO 











“Seeing Philadelphia’’ 
WILLIAM W. Automobiles 

















WANAMAKER | | - = 
5) Keith’s Theatre Building 
es PHILADELPHIA, : PA. 
J. R. Connell 
1217 Chestnut St. 829 Land Title Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, : PA. 








PHILADELPHIA, : PA. 
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Louis Schmidt's F 
Restaurant - 











Ladies’ Dining Rooms Up-stairs 


MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 
PHONE MAIN 3236 


702 7th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 























Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 


& 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


“The Greatest American Whiskey” 


A 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 





Ohe 


Hartmann & Fehrenbach 
Brewing Company 


2 


BREWERS AND BOTTLERS 
OF THEIR 
CELEBRATED 


Beer, Porter and 
Brown Stout 


o 





WILMINGTON = = DEL. 





i 











1220 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, 


ROCHESTER LAST WORKS 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 




















BERGHOFF 


BREWING ASSOCIATION 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 
and union principles, don’t you? 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 


It’s important to YOU ! 
And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


co 





You believe in unions 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 


all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 





FACT. No. 














(ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 





1041144 











The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 











4il 














The above label is placed on Ready-to-Wear 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House 


oe 


Sad New York 
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Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 
COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 
OFFICE FURNITURE and FILING DEVICES 
ADDRESSING MACHINES 
702-4-6 TENTH STREET Fd WASHINGTON, D.C 














— SUBSCRIBE TO —— 


The American Federationist 


One Dollar a Year 
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SG ola 
PLAYING CARDS ==} PLAY. P VINGCAI CAR 


tl I For Social Play/ 2 ‘eve , ‘to-date (iF yy For General Play 5 
y a yk 


Always something new. See W& 5 Sis 4 0 Q r The sun never sets on Bicycl 
Mona Lisa, Rembrandt and I va)\ Saw \\ sad —_ 
other recent art backs of un- KS IS j 6Cards. U the world over 
usual beauty. 4 = : Amines because of their quality. 
et nae nae Cub Sateme nN . aN , < Ivory or Air- Cuties Finish K 
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THE ers s. PLAYING CARD Co., CINCINNATI. U. ry A. 
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DECEMBER, IsIa No. 12 


AMERICAN 





FEDERATIONIST 


Street Railway 
, Workers of 
- Europe 











Report Upon Wages, 
Hours of Labor, and 
Conditions Under Mu- 
nicipal Ownership and 
Control. 























By W. D. MAHON and L. D. BLAND 





OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 


OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





io CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 PER YEAR. 
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Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 


Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


| 
3 These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 

L 


UnitedStatesRubberCo. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States. 


1 
| 
. 
| 
| 
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The Central Station Idea 


The purchasing of power in large or small units 
from great, centrally operated generating stations, 
with numerous sub-stations interconnected—as 
opposed to a single private plant—is growing very 
fast in this country, which is a good thing for any 
progressive community, because the Central Sta- 
tion Idea is the last word in economical and 
efficient power supply. 

If your power plant is located in Philadelphia, 
we will make all preliminary tests and estimates free 
of charge. Central Station Service will save you money! 


The Philadeiphia Electric Co. 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets 


a 








$100 REWAKD 


We believe that money cannot buy finer Overalls than those which bear the 
SWEET-ORR label. They wear longer and fit better than any other kind, 
@They are strong at every point, and they are roomy and comfortable. They give 
twice as much service as the cheap imitation kinds, It is economy to buy them. 
@We do not know how to make them any better, but if there is any way to do 
it, we want to know about it. 


@So, we will pay $100—cash—to any person who can suggest a practical way 
to improve even the smallest point of the construction of SWEET-ORR union 


made Overalls. If you have a good idea, write to us about it. 


@Stores selling SWEET-ORR Overalls have descriptive folders about this re- 
markable offer, Get one—they are free. Address Department A. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 


817-819 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK CITY 











Ohe 
Workingman and His Family 


Will find it decidedly advantageous to satisfy their wants 
all the year around at 


“THE BIG STORE” 


(Two Mammoth Buildings) 


Our Main Building Our Greenhut Building 
Devoted exclusively to Dry Goods, Fancy Devoted exclusively to “EVERYTHING 
Goods, Wearing Apparel, Groceries, Wines, etc. FOR THE HOME” 


J{:B.GREENHUT CO. 
t HE BIG STORE’ 


ice] | 6£oTt, SIXTH AVE.,18”T0 19” ST. 








Our Policy: “Better goods for the same money or the same goods for less money than elsewhere.” 











“IF IT’S MADE OF PAPER YOU CAN GET IT AT ANDREWS” 



























R. P. Andrews Paper Company 


THE LEADING PAPER AND STATIONERY HOUSE OF THE CAPITAL CITY 


727-729-731 THIRTEENTH STREET 629 LOUISIANA AVENUE 
NORTHWEST NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The World’s Leading Horse Nail 


“THE CAPEWELL”’ 


For ease in driving, security in hold- 
ing, and absolute safety there is no 


Bee ae 


teats 













Best nail made 


and sold at a fair 


price—not the m nail to compare with “The Cape- 
cheapest regard- rhe 1.” 

well. 
less of quality. utmost 


You can not afford to use 
nails of poor quality, 

whether you are a horse- 

shoer or a _ horse 
owner. 


care is used 
in choosing 
material from 
which ‘‘Capewell” 
nails are made. 

This insures highest 


quality. 


The Capewell Horse Nail rempeny 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. ih 
Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the Wor, Ve re 


e 


Each nail bears 
our Trade-mark— 
a pattern on the 
head, formed by 
lines crossing each 
other diagonally. 


* 















































